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PSYCHOSIS DOWN SOUTH 


DAVID BOTTER 


HE RICHMOND PRESS 
agent put down his coffee cup. 
He had just finished half of a 
Southern fried chicken. The dinner was 
part of a program at Asheville, North 
Carolina. The press agent was there to 
promote the show as part of a regional 
conference on education as the key to 
all Southern ills. 

Just a few weeks before he had pub- 
licized successfully a Southern cooking 
tournament at Virginia Beach. He had 
lured in all the high-powered chefs from 
the best hotels. There had been contests. 
The press had responded. Its best fea- 
ture writers had talked about the “bat- 
tle of the bulge” and the “digestion 
derby.” The press agent was obviously 
pleased with his success. 

Tonight, however, he was somewhat 
unhappy. Invitations had been posted to 
hundreds of leading Southerners, bidding 
their attendance upon this conference. 
The Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association. of Manufacturers had 
joined one Southwide organization as 
sponsors. But fewer than a hundred peo- 
ple appeared, including one Associated 
Press correspondent and another outside 
newspaperman. 


Not a single top-flight Southern edu- 
cator—i.e., president of a major state 
educational institution of national repute 
—not a single big Southern industrialist 
(of the durable goods type), not a single 
leading Southern “statesman” showed up. 

Frankly, the conference had a lot of 
willing, capable people, but it lacked the 
class that was needed to spread its work 
around. 

The press wasn’t going to pay much 
attention to this meeting, and the pub- 
licity man knew it. He knew that hun- 
dreds of other attempts to bring the 
South together on something had met 
with the same fate. The people who 
showed up learned a lot out of it. But 
the great mass of Southerners never got 
the word. 

Maybe it all got lost in organizational 
effort or in the reluctance of paid staff 
leadership in one organization to risk 
their jobs in a coalition of efforts which 
might strip them of their little realms 
of authority. 

But he was a good press agent, and 
like all good ones he had hope — and 
another idea. This conference would lead 
to another one and that one might 
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amount to something. In the meantime, 
there was still an opportunity. 

“You know,” he said, turning to his 
dinner companion, “I think we ought to 
do something about the black eye the 
national magazines and the Northern 
writers have been giving the South. What 
would you think if we got a batch of 
big-shot Southerners together and then 
got some of these Northern magazine 
men and said to them: 

“ “Look, you guys are always jumping 
on us. It’s your favorite indoor sport. 
Well, you’re wrong about the South. We 
want to show you what we’ve got that’s 
really good.’ ” He paused for breath. 

“And we could show them a lot of 
stuff that would open their eyes—like the 
Herty laboratories and the Birmingham 
steel industry and the shoe plants and 
the Atlanta industrial area and the New 
Orleans international trade center. 

“We could show them the University 
of Alabama and Vanderbilt and L.S.U. 
and Rice Institute, and the resorts and 
the Rio Grande Valley and the TVA. 
We could show them a bunch of this 
stuff that would open their eyes, and 
maybe we could offset this anti-Southern 
writing.” 

The man on his left listened as the 
press agent spun his dream. He waited a 
while before he answered, but when he 
did he was blunt. 

“That wouldn’t do much good,” he 
said quietly. “I don’t care how much 
you try to sell it, how much you try to 
offset it, you can’t stop these writers 
when they’re writing facts.” 

The man’s voice rose a bit. He was ob- 
viously excited about his subject, and the 
press agent listened. 

“You know and I know that what 
you object to is the fun they poke at 
Southern politics . . . at two governors 
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in Georgia, at Claude Pepper and old 
John Rankin and Pappy O’Daniel. You 
know and I know that these same maga- 
zines which make fun of our politics 
have also talked about all the good things 
you’ve mentioned. 

“You don’t like their jibes at the poll 
tax, at the Ku Klux Klan, and at the 
White Supremacy demagoguery. You 
can’t fool these fellows. They know our 
problems, even if they are damned 
Yankees and live somewhere else. They 
have eyes and they can see. 

“And it may be that a lot of their 
funmaking is designed for good. They 
really want to kid the South out of its 
mental unrest.” 

The press agent got red in the face. He 
didn’t like it. The fellow next to him 
went on: 

“I’m a Southerner. You live in Rich- 
mond but you came from Indiana. And 
both of us know we don’t like the South 
as it is—in spite of the cooking tourna- 
ments and the mint juleps. 

“And both of us—if we are honest— 
know the South has an inferiority com- 
plex. The South came out of the Civil 
War with it and has never gotten over 
it. And both of us know that the racial 
question is at the heart of all Southern 
problems—plus a traditional resentment 
of what we call ‘outside influences.’ 
We know that low wages and sharecrop- 
ping and poor teaching and the loss of 
our promising youngsters all go back to 
that. 

“Yet you call a Southern educational 
conference here in North Carolina, which 
is the most progressive of all Southern 
states, and there’s not a Negro here. 
There’s no one representing a Negro insti- 
tution. There’s not a working man here, 
except school teachers. Why don’t we 
wise up and be honest about what’s wrong 
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down here and do something about the 
basic problem instead of just talk and try 
to hush up every mention of the Negro 
and labor?” 

The press agent hastened to explain he 
had tried to get labor representation at 
the conference. He said the AFL and the 
CIO wouldn’t come in. He said Southern 
labor was “like a whipped dog and didn’t 
dare to speak out.” 

The Chamber of Commerce man from 
Washington started speaking to the meet- 
ing then. He had lantern slides to prove 
the South was educationally worse off 
than the rest of the country, that it 
bought fewer magazines, less durable 
goods in about the same proportion as its 
education was subpar. 

There wasn’t a man or a woman there 
who disagreed with a thing he said. They 
all hoped something could be done about 
it. The next day they presented a pro- 
gram that would supposedly start the ball 
rolling toward improving educational 
levels, but they hoped Federal aid would 
not be necessary because they figured 
that the South would find its own salva- 
tion within itself. 

A Virginia banker told the closing ses- 
sion that the South’s great problem was 
a “multiplicity of mediocrity,” and the 
meeting adjourned. The press agent went 
back to Richmond. The good men and 
women who had been at the conference 
went home to carry a message. 

But the Negro wasn’t mentioned and 
nobody said anything about labor except 
for one speaker who said it looked like 
organized labor always conspired against 
this group—last year it was the railroad 
strike and this year the telephone strike 
—and he couldn’t understand why there 
was always one bunch of people who 
wouldn’t agree to accept things as they 
came. 
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The Chamber of Commerce man said 
the teachers’ strikes hadn’t stemmed from 
organized labor’s leadership entirely, but 
that most of them had happened in com- 
munities “which don’t seem to realize 
what the problem is.” He didn’t spell the 
problem out. 


Fae NIGHTS LATER in Washington 
a Southern group gave a big dinner 
for itself and some Southern congress- 
men. A Detroit industrialist was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

“Many who are so busily engaged in 
trying to pass laws to regulate the South 
into salvation should drink deeply from 
her reservoirs of Americanism and cour- 
age and gain strength thereby to bolster 
the nation against a lot of sophisticated 
nonsense that threatens its existence,” he 
intoned to wild applause. 

Just to prove he was open-minded he 
cried: 

“The beauty, charm, hospitality and 
gentleness and valor of the South are 
known throughout the world. Her share- 
croppers, gunpowder tempers, and illit- 
eracy ratings are almost as well known.” 

Then he tore away at those who ran 
down the South, who sought to excite it 
into new ways beyond hard work and 
what he called Americanism. The spirit 
of the people was what was important, 
he said. 

“In this battle to increase the spirit of 
the people, look to the South,” the De- 
troiter proclaimed. “She has the requisites, 
still undiluted, for citizenship of force 
and character. That is what the South 
means to me, and I am grateful to the 
Omnipotent that she stands at this par- 
ticular moment just as she is—solid. 

“Whether she is an economic disgrace 
or an economic opportunity is unimpor- 
tant in the battle before us. Her zeal for 
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the elementary tenets of the democratic 
way of life is much more important. The 
contributions of Southerners during the 
past fifteen years to the continuance of 
our way of life will not be completely 
evaluated in our day. 

“‘Her irresponsibles may resort to 
lynchings, a form of savagery which may 
be lower or higher than the political 
death-beating in New York of a worker 
at the polls or the ambush-slaying in 
Peoria of a railroad president. 

“It is popular in some so-called more 
enlightened centers to point the finger 
of scorn at the South. One day even these 
centers may see the sunrise of a revitalized 
democracy. The glow will be from the 
South.” 

He remembered the South was the Bi- 
ble belt. He orated, undisputed, on South- 
ern patriotism. 

“Travel the South,”’ he appealed. 
“Question people in all stations and ac- 
tivities. You will not find one native (as 
to be distinguished from the outlanders 
who have been arriving) who supports 
or believes in any other form of govern- 
ment. He may be in rags, but the flag 
still covers him. He may know nothing 
of the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
the budget or One World, but he does 
know the Stars and Stripes of the flag and 
will fight for it at the drop of the hat. 
He belongs to the ‘what’s right with 
America’ group and refuses to listen to 
the ‘what’s wrong with America’ de- 
structionists. 

“The South puts heavy emphasis upon 
the home, basic in the character of a na- 
tion. She is often assailed for living in 
the past, for being reactionary, for cling- 
ing too long to the odor of jasmine, 
lavender and old lace. However, no face- 
lifting has been able to pull her away 
from this cornerstone of society, the 
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home. That far overshadows the ridicule 
often thrown at hoop skirts or Prince 
Albert coat ways, especially in this day 
of 30 per cent divorce rates and spiraling 
juvenile delinquencies. 

“From the pages of history countless 
Southerners step to portray the South as 
we know it far better than I ever could. 
Their challenge is still the South’s chal- 
lenge today. It rings from the plains of 
Texas to the heart of Maryland. From the 
depths of hearts stimulated by justifiable 
pride in their accomplishments and hum- 
bled by divine solicitude, they cry: 

““*Leave us our freedom to continue 
to carve out our own destinies that we 
may make even greater contributions to 
the continuance of the greatest nation on 
earth.’ ” 


LIKE Southern conferences. And con- 
ferences of Southerners in the South. 
And Southern dinners for Southerners. 
They take me back to the basic concepts 
and let me worship again at the shrine of 
states’ rights and individualism that my 
great-grandfather used to talk about. He 
was the only private in the Confederate 
Army, I guess. The rest were generals 
and colonels. He was a proud and gener- 
ous man who loved children and his fam- 
ily and who thought that the home was 
the basis of all religion and education. 
And he shied away from Federal crop 
subsidies, even in the days of deep de- 
pression. 

As a little boy, I can remember his 
telling the grownups around his sitting 
room that as long as a man believed in 
God and worked hard for himself he 
could have his pride in what he did. 

Grandpa is dead now—more than ten 
years. When his funeral was held, folks 
came from miles around and a newspaper 
editor friend of his preached the funeral 
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because Grandpa and the preacher didn’t 
get along too well. But somehow the old 
man’s ideas have stayed with me. He con- 
tended the South needed to work out its 
own problems. He said it could if it 
wanted to. Sometimes it seems like the 
time is about here if it’s going to. 

At any rate, these Southern confer- 
ences are all alike. Except for those of 
the advanced liberals, who probably are 
more illiberal than the Bourbons them- 
selves. At least the Bourbons will listen 
and disagree. The liberals won’t even lis- 
ten. They just disagree. 

These Southern conferees have the 
highest possible ideals. They steer clear 
of controversy and resolve that the South 
needs union (unity is the word, union 
having unfortunate connotations) in its 
efforts to better itself. Unfortunately all 
they do is talk. 

Things seem to bog down once reso- 
lutions are passed and the action level 
appears—whatever the action level may 
be. They all remember that the South is 
in the mess it is in today because the 
Yankees left it prostrate, then saddled it 
with carpetbaggers and made it solidly 
Democratic. They remember that the 
South has made greater strides in recent 
years than any other section. They admit, 
under pressure, that it had more to do, 
and still has more to do than any other 
area. 

Then they point to a shortage of funds 
with which to develop the South, and 
they fear outside exploitation because of 
their memories of the horrors of carpet- 
bagging. 

Franklin Roosevelt called it the na- 
tion’s Number 1 economic problem. 
Everybody in the South raised hell about 
that. Now some of them—not, of course, 
the Detroit industrialist—are getting 
around to seeing what he meant, and try- 
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ing to find a solution. Maybe it will be 
in education, industrialization, diversi- 
fied farming, or research on natural re- 
sources. Maybe it will come from the 
churches of the South. But more than 
likely it is going to come from an open 
attack on basic problems. 

Low income groups are the source of 
many Southern troubles today. The Ne- 
gro competes with the low income white. 
The Mexican laborer in the Southwest 
competes with both. Even though the 
Mexican should not be classified apart 
from the white, the fact is that in the 
minds of most people in the region he is 
classified differently. His family can live 
in this country for generations, but the 
Anglo-Saxon in Texas will still call him 
something other than a white man. 

And somehow, the Christianity of the 
Southern and Southwestern variety has 
not brought home to these regions that 
it is neither polite nor Christian to lam- 
baste a man for his divergence of nation- 
ality or color or creed. 

So there has been born this hush-hush 
attitude about racial and religious differ- 
ences. The old prejudice against Cath- 
olic, Jew and Negro and Mexican still 
lives. It is not so strong as it once was— 
probably because the economic improve- 
ment coming out of the wartime boom 
lifted all these groups out of death-strug- 
gle economic competition. 

The Rotary clubs call Mexicans Latin- 
Americans in deference to the wishes of 
the Mexican Consuls. The Brotherhoods 
of Christians and Jews are working hard 
at eliminating religious prejudices. There 
are some sincere efforts going on quietly 
in behalf of solid improvement of racial 
relations—and there are some harebrained 
ones which would mix up the Negroes 
and whites socially yet at the same time 
set up an economic and political dis- 
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tinction going far beyond current prac- 
tices of segregation. 

It just happens that while the Rotarians 
are calling them Latin-Americans for the 
Consuls, the cowboys and ranchers are 
calling them what they please. It just hap- 
pens that while the Brotherhoods talk 
about religious mutualities, there are pol- 
iticians who talk privately about not hav- 
ing anything to do with the Democratic 
party again “as long as the niggers and 
Jews are running it.” It just happens that 
these discussions go on under the sur- 
face of polite luncheon and dinner table 
conversation. On the surface things are 
better. Underneath, there are suspicion, 
fear, and frustration. 

This is the source of hush-hush. This 
is the source of inferiority complex on a 
regional basis. This is the source of re- 
sistance to political and economic equal- 
ity. 

This is the theme upon which the dem- 
agogues cavort in their stirring eulogies 
to White Supremacy. This is the thing 
that makes men say the Negro and the 
Mexican can’t be given the vote and the 
same rates of pay as white men because 
if you give it to them they will want to 
sleep with white women. 

This is the reason we don’t talk openly 
about our really basic problems. The 
South admires the Constitution, but the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments mustn’t be allowed in the 
open too much because of fear. 

Despite this handicap in mental health, 
the South is doing reasonably well. It is 
making progress. It is improving its 
schools, even though it has to tax itself 
to the core to put up a semblance of 
respectable education—on the double 
standard. Segregation is a great luxury. 
The South has been willing to pay for 
segregation by reducing the quality of 
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both its white and Negro schools. It has 
been paying for this by losing its promis- 
ing youth to other sections for better 
training and better jobs. The South has 
spent its money on a luxury and it is not 
getting know-how because it doesn’t have 
enough left to pay for it. 

The South is proud. It doesn’t want 
outsiders like Drew Pearson and Walter 
Winchell and Doris Fleeson and Tom 
Stokes telling it how to vote. It will go 
out and vote for a demagogue if for no 
other reason than that some Yankee called 
him a disgrace to the nation. It will not 
be coerced. It will not be told what to do 
by outlanders. Some day it will have to 
find out for itself. 

It is a tribute to the South that South- 
erners are worried about these things. 
Some day they will discover that their 
region needs open attack on basic prob- 
lems more than it needs platitudes about 
states’ rights and White Supremacy. 

Somehow the Southwest is an inter- 
ested onlooker and part-time participant 
in this. The Southwest is economically 
better off. It doesn’t have the tremendous 
Negro population that the South has. It 
is the area which could—if it would—do 
more to help the South than any other 
section. The Southwest is a cousin: kiss- 
ing-kin. It can talk openly. It can point 
out the fallacies. It can spend its money 
for better education. It can take the 
chance of experimenting with the Negro 
vote. 

It would be best for the South if it got 
at these things itself, and with the help 
from its cousins. It will be hard for the 
South to take Northern Negro organ- 
izers. Some of them got pushed around a 
bit, but most of them have ridden out 
the storm. The labor organizers could 
have done themselves a favor if they had 
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worked on trade unionism more and on 
politics less. 

And there is hope here. There is a resi- 
dent group of Southern youth that has 
begun to ask questions, that may produce 
in ten years or twenty the native start 
for a speed-up in home improvement. Na- 
tives will do the job more effectively. 
They won’t be looked upon with such 
suspicion. 


HE SOUTH can whip its problems if 

it will open its mind—the good mind 
which it can use in social as well as mili- 
tary functions—and face its problems 
squarely. 

The South’s low level of education can 
be raised. A lot of Southern educators are 
ready to give up on adult education. This 
seems shortsighted. Unless the adult 
population is improved, the environment 
for new generations is not going to be 
conducive to improvement. 

The South plainly does not have the 
money to pay for very much improve- 
ment of education. The Atlanta Federal 
Reserve Bank has proved this, in a study 
of Southern education and taxation. If 
the South will admit that Federal aid is 
necessary for it to get better education, 
and then will admit that better educa- 
tion is needed, it can follow its own think- 
ing. 

It needs adult education, public school 
education, technical education, college 
education, on a scale vaster than it can 
now contemplate. It will preserve its 
theories on culture and tradition in its 
schools and colleges. But it must supple- 
ment these with technical and trade 
school development. People who know 
how to do things can get better jobs, pro- 
duce more, earn better salaries. True, 
they may join labor unions, but some 
sections where this has happened have 
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been able to survive, their business has 
been better and their boys and girls bet- 
ter educated on higher incomes. This will 
be hard on company towns, but it will 
be good on the broad front of the South. 

The South, with better trained people, 
with some of its promising youth stay- 
ing at home to help, can develop new in- 
dustries from its raw materials. The 
South’s economy has been a raw material 
economy, which means it has received the 
lowest price for its goods. The refiner for 
public consumption takes the largest part 
of the price of goods. 

And the South can improve its farm 
economy. The increased use of the me- 
chanical cotton picker and the probable 
decline of supporting trade agreements 
will no doubt throw cotton into interna- 
tional competition. That means the 
South’s farmers are going to have to com- 
pete in a world market on a low price. 
The South can live in the atmosphere of 
such a price competition only through 
mass production—by machinery—or 
through Federal price support. But the 
government cannot afford to continue 
backing an unprofitable raw material 
economy forever. 

When mechanization of cotton spreads, 
the South is going to have a lot of unem- 
ployed people on its hands. Given tech- 
nical training, these people-can be a back- 
log for developing new industry; only 
through know-how can industry thrive. 
War plants in the South could never have 
produced the bombers and _ technical 
equipment they did if it hadn’t been for 
new methods of training that got around 
the necessity for reading and writing. 
The Southerner caught on fast to visual 
education methods. He could do much 
better if he could read and write. 

If one admits for the sake of argument 
that the Southern worker may have a 
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very close attachment to what we call 
“Americanism,” it also must be admitted 
that the Southerner in the past has join- 
ed with the Westerner to start off on 
some progressive political tracks. Re- 
membering, also for the sake of argu- 
ment, that communism festers and 
thrives in poverty, one can very easily 
see that the South could be a breeding 
ground if it suffers a depression that 
throws people out of work with only cot- 
ton to carry them on. 

Remember that many young South- 
erners have learned to eat better in the 
Army, remember they have learned a lot 
while out of the South, and then try to 
turn back their economic level to that 
of the early thirties, and you have a po- 
tential source of trouble. 

But the solution to this will not be in 
trying to stamp out the men who have 
learned a better way of life. It will be in 
trying to spread that better way around 
the whole region. 

True, the South can do this job itself. 
It can but it probably won’t without 
some outside prodding—most likely from 
the Southwest, where the petroleum in- 
dustry provides the highest priced raw 
material economy in the nation. 

Before it can get down to brass tacks, 
however, the South has got to remember 
that prosperous white men alone can’t 
save it. It must have prosperity all along 
the line—in the Negro and Mexican pop- 
ulations, too. 

For that reason it needs to drag the 
Negro and Mexican questions out into 
the open. It needs to admit that men are 
born free and equal—despite what the 
demagogues say. It needs to say that given 
free and equal men, under the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, those men should share in political 
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and economic and educational opportuni- 
ties equally. 


That means the Negro and Mexican 
must have the right to vote, and encour- 
agement through education to exercise 
that right. It means that they must get 
the same pay for the same work as a 
white man. It means that if you have 
segregation in schools you have got to 
provide equal educational facilities in 
those separate institutions. 

Once the hush-hush about these mat- 
ters is removed, once the South straightens 
out its mental health by pulling these 
skeletons out of closets and dealing with 
them openly, there will be a chance for 
economic development. It will not come 
in a feudal state. 

And once educational levels are raised 
by adult education and better public 
schools, the demagogues will face a prob- 
lem. Once the South admits its skeletons 
to public view, the demagogues will have 
to deal in facts. 

And once facts become the basis of 
politics, the demagogues will go. 

And then the Northern magazine 
writers will nct be able to poke fun. And 
the Northern industrialists won’t be able 
to pay less for a Southern worker than 
for a Northern one. And the young peo- 
ple of the South won’t have to be ashamed 
to admit they would rather contribute 
to the upbuilding of their home area than 
to accept a lot more money somewhere 
else, because they can think as individuals 
somewhere else without being laughed at. 

A mentally healthy South, without the 
frustrations and skeletons, would stand 
in a good way to solve its own problems— 
even without oratory. It could produce 
industry and culture of today rather than 
point with pride to the glories of its past. 
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And somehow, if the people could live 
as well and as healthily in the South as 
they could elsewhere, and if they could 
live in freedom from fear of “uprisings” 
by minority groups, and if they could rid 
themselves of demagogues, maybe we 
could have our lavender and jasmine and 


magnolia blossoms, and our prosperity 
to boot. 

And that would be the New South. 
And the Richmond press agent could talk 
about everything in the South instead of 
just its Southern fried chicken and straw- 
berry shortcake and mint juleps. 


THE GROUND IS GLOWING UNDERFOOT 
CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


HE GROUND is glowing underfoot, 

And in the moonlight crinkled trees 
Clash boughs and fleck the massive hills— 
This rapture hides a hooded spark. 


Our hands will give their pallor here 
To lure the opulence of dark 

While pulse grows tighter in its beat 
From stirrings of a sleeping star. 


Tonight we are not reconciled 

To earth, but long to fall or climb 
Into another part of sky, 

And wake to other life or die. 








TEXAS 


TERRY CAULEY 


EXaS, in the days of Old Jim Ferguson 


And of Ma Ferguson and of Pappy O’Daniel, 


I have wept for you; 
And when you have bowed down 


To Oil and Sulphur and the Hundred-Percenters, 


I have almost despaired of you; 
But never in any case 
Have I ceased to love you. 


You are ignorant and intolerant; 

You are a mass of prejudices; 

You are the worst of the Democrats 

And the scum of the Republicans 

Rolled together into one grand conglomerate 
Of God-Knows-What. 

But you are also friendly and lusty 

And capable of stupendous labors; 

And you know so little of what you want 
That you overlook not ever getting it. 


You are a sweep of prairies, 

An infinity of windy plains, 

A morass of swampy rivers, 

A lost world of desert mountains. 

You are a thousand sleepy little towns; 

You are a dozen militantly modern cities 
That have grown like weeds 

And are almost as ugly. 

You are drought-tortured and flood-bedeviled; 
You bake in the searing sun of summer, 
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And you freeze under the pitiless pelting of the Northers. 
i You are a maze of contradictions, 
And yet a vast synthesis. 


You are the Alamo and the Battle of San Jacinto; 
You are also Jesse Jones and 

The Humble Oil and Refining Company. 

‘ You are a rodeo in a little town 

On a Saturday afternoon, 

Where one man is as good as another 

“And probably a damn sight better.” 

You are also a bunch of peckerwoods 

Lynching a nigger because he was uppity. 

You work hard and make money 

And build schools and colleges and universities; 
And then you are too damned dumb 

To let a man who differs 

In honest opinion with you 

: Have a place in one of them. 

But if that same man 

Were a stranger in a strange land, 

You would speak to him and buy him a drink 
And tell him your wife’s maiden name 

And what a whale of an income tax you paid last year, 
And invite him to the Men’s Bible Class 

At the Baptist Sunday School 

And see to it that he met the right people. 
You’re a hell of a fine fellow 

If people will only do things your way; 

j And you know so damn well 

That your way is the right way 

That there’s really no room for argument. 





Mn 


And I, being a Texan, am not now arguing— 
I’m ¢elling you! 
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COYOTE 
Hero-God and Trickster 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


HE TRIBAL GODS of the Amer- 
ican Indians cannot be generalized 
into one. They are many, and few 
of them are moral or ethical abstractions. 
Most of them, as George Bird Grinnell 
says about Old Man of the Blackfeet, are 
“a curious mixture of opposite at- 
tributes,” both nebulous and concrete. 
The nobler and more advanced tribes in- 
habit the spirit world with nobler and 
more beautiful beings. Essentially, the 
native Indian religion resides in a per- 
sonal relationship to Nature that is pro- 
foundly spiritual — far more spiritual 
than the myths representing the origins 
of man and of other earthly phenomena. 
Back in times when they and the ani- 
mals ail around them were free to be 
natural, tribesmen who had arrived at 
conceptions of the dignity of human life 
lived in constant consciousness of a 
Brooding Spirit enveloping the world. 
They saw visions and heard voices. They 
were mystics. When they prayed, they 
prayed for life—rain for corn, game to 
feed the people—and for manly powers. 
They never prayed for property and more 
property to satisfy greed. Prayer is what 
a person wishes for in his heart, not 
merely what he announces. 


Geography determined that far sep- 
arated tribes should incorporate diverse 
animals into their respective myths. East 
of the Mississippi, from Hudson Bay to 
the Gulf, on the authority of that noble 
scholar and master of the art of narration, 
James Mooney, the cottontail rabbit was 
“the hero-god, trickster and wonder- 
worker of all the tribes.” Before the 
Cherokees and kindred peoples were 
driven west from their old homes in the 
Southern states, they had transmitted to 
the Negro many traditional stories of this 
“trickster and wonder-worker”; the 
Negro made them his own and in time 
transmitted them to Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, who transmuted them into the classic 
of Uncle Remus’ Br’er Rabbit. Anciently 
the Blackfeet were a timber people from 
the cold regions of Lesser Slave Lake, 
where they had become familiar with 
timber wolves. Later they moved down 
as far south as the Yellowstone and came 
to know the prairie wolf. Then to this 
animal they transferred meanings that 
the big wolf alone had had for them. 

To many tribes within its range, the 
coyote stood—and yet stands, though 
totteringly—for a god, more significant 
for cunning than for morals. No as- 
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semblies, diets, councils, convocations, 
consistories, conventicles, conferences, 
synods, courts both clerical and profane, 
vaticanal decrees, cardinalic proclama- 
tions, princely declarations, lay promul- 
gations, secular acclamations, pontifical 
pontifications, bishopful announcements, 
archbishopifical explications, pronuncia- 
mentos ex cathedra, hierarchial signifi- 
cavits, sacred damnations, sacerdotal dog- 
mas, ukases, inquisitions, excommunica- 
tions, legislated laudations, crusading 
children, mob oustings of heterodoxies, 
emperors of holy empires, anointed con- 
querors, and armies dedicated to celestial 
signs ever categorized coyote theogony 
or molded coyote theology into a creed. 
In some of the myths, Coyote and Coyote- 
Man are two different characters pitted 
against each other. Old Man, Old Man 
Coyote, Coyote—the mythological figure 
has varying names. He was created before 
man. When good men die, their spirits go 
to a good place; when bad men die, their 
spirits go back into coyotes. Coyotes have 
other spirits in them also. After Coyote 
procreated—in a nebulous way—earth 
and man, he naturally had to assume 
some responsibilities. Coyote brought 
salmon up the Klamath River. With a 
cunning hardly suggestive of Prome- 
theus, Coyote stole fire and brought it to 
man. To the Sioux, Coyote taught useful 
knowledge—how the kidneys, backgut 
and liver of a buffalo are not only good to 
eat but are a tonic against sickness. For 
the Crows he supplied a dance. After he 
had made the pintail grouse, he instructed 
that bird not to hold its beautiful dances 
of springtime courtship in secluded 
places, but in the open, near trails, so that 
people could see them and imitate them. 
Stephen Powers summed the matter up: 
““Nature was the Indian’s God, the only 


God he knew; the coyote was his 
minister.” 

Stephen Powers was one of the most 
individualistic lovers of earthy life ever 
to report the Red Indians. His book on 
The Tribes of California was written 
after he “had waded too many rivers and 
climbed too many mountains to abate 
one jot of my opinions for any carpet- 
knight who wields a compiling pen in the 
office.” He ranks below the superb James 
Mooney and the supreme Frank Hamil- 
ton Cushing as interpreter of the Indian’s 
whole life and narrator of Indian tales, 
but with them he stands apart from those 
scholarly authors who in ponderous tome 
after ponderous tome of ethnological 
studies issued by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and other learned foundations have 
extracted the folk—their humanity and 
art—out of folklore. 


Ironic himself, he found plenty of 
irony in tribal relations. His chemistry 
mixed with the chemistry of the tribes- 
men. He found in the California fables 
“an element of practical humor and sly- 
ness lacking in the Atlantic Indian 
legends.” The Atlantic Indians did not 
have the coyote to associate with. The 
aborigines against the Pacific had natural- 
ly not heard of the miraculous way in 
which heaven-sent gulls saved from black 
crickets the first crop raised by the Latter 
Day Saints in 1848 at Great Salt Lake— 
a place where gulls have lived since the 
glaciers melted. These aborigines had no 
date for their own grasshopper miracle, 
coyotes simply eating up the plague; they 
seem to have taken the event without any 
assurance whatsoever of their own im- 
portance to God. 


I think I could turn and live with ani- 
mals... 

[And, Walt Whitman might have added, 
with animal-moraled Indians. } 
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They do not sweat and whine about their 
condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and 
weep for their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their 
duty to God, 

[And reminding God over megaphones to 
be dutiful to them. ] 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented 
with the mania of owning things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his 
kind that lived thousands of years ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over 
the whole earth. 


“Man is created in the image of God,” 
mocked Mark Twain. “Who said so?” 
“Man.” Mark Twain felt himself an 
original nihilist when he said this. Un- 
counted generations before him, the Mi- 
woks of California had said the same 
thing with a laugh probably not photo- 
graphically visible. I relate with changes 
their fantasy of the incident as set down 
by Stephen Powers. 


FTER Coyote had finished working 
on the world and made all the in- 
ferior creatures, he called them together 
to counsel on the creation of Man. They 
sat down in an open space in the forest, 
all in a circle, with the lion at the head. 
On the lion’s right sat the grizzly bear, 
next the black bear, and so on according 
to rank until the circle was complete, 
with the little mouse against the lion’s 
left. 

The lion was the first to speak. Man, he 
declared, should be created with a voice 
like himself, wherewith he could lord it 
over everybody else.* Also, he should be 





*A lion that roars could have come into 
the conception of these provincial savages 
of California through European mouths, but 
perhaps the puma, now pompously known as 
mountain lion, which occasionally squalls, is 
meant. 


covered with long, dense hair and have 
claws mightily fanged. 

The grizzly said it was ridiculous to 
give Man the lion’s voice, always roaring 
and frightening away prey. Man ought to 
have prodigious strength; he should be 
able to move about silently, but swiftly 
when necessary, and to grip his prey 
without making a noise. 


The buck said that Man could never 
look proud unless a magnificent set of 
antlers crowned his head to fight with. 
He thought it absurd for any animal to 
roar. He would pay less attention to 
Man’s throat than to his eyes and ears. He 
should have ears as delicate and sensitive 
as the spider’s web, eyes shining like fire. 

The mountain ram protested that he 
could see no sense in the buck’s style of 
antlers, branching out so as to get caught 
in thickets. If Man had heavy horns rolled 
up, they would balance his head like a 
pair of heavy stones and enable him to 
butt down any opponent. 


When it came Coyote’s turn to speak, 
he declared that he could hardly keep 
awake listening to such a pack of egotistic 
nonsense. All that any speaker wanted 
was to make Man a mere imitation of him- 
self. If this was the idea, why not pick 
out any cub of the lot and just call it 
Man? And nobody had even suggested a 
mind. As for himself, he knew he was not 
the best formed animal that could be 
made. It was well enough to have a voice 
like the lion’s. If Man had it and had 
sense too, he would not forever be going 
around roaring. The shape of the grizzly 
bear’s legs and arms, which enabled him to 
stand erect and reach out, was certainly 
desirable. The grizzly was also happy in 
having no tail, for he had learned from his 
own experience that that organ was only 
a harbor for fleas. The buck’s eyes and ears 
were pretty good, perhaps better than his 
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own. Then there was the fish to think of. 
He was naked and could keep cool in the 
summer and be free from fleas the year 
round. Man should be hairless, except for 
a patch to protect his brains. His claws 
ought to be long and flexible like the 
eagle’s, so that he could grasp things. Yet, 
after all the separate gifts were added to- 
gether, the animals must acknowledge 
that nobody but himself had the neces- 
sary wit to supply Man. He would be 
obliged, therefore, to make him like him- 
self in cunning and craftiness, able to 
adapt himself to whatever came along. 

Here the beaver broke out, “But what 
about the tail? Give Man one broad and 
flat so that he can carry sand and mud 
on it.” 


The owl wondered that nobody had 
suggested giving Man wings. How could 
this new creature excel all others without 
being able to fly? 


The mole said that with wings Man 
would be certain to bump his head against 
the sky. If he had eyes and wings both, 
he would get his eyes burned out by fly- 
ing too near the sun. Without either, he 
could burrow in the cool, soft earth, and 
be happy. 

Last of all, the little mouse squeaked 
out that Man must have eyes so as to see 
what he was eating, and let him have 
whiskers too. 

So the animals went on disagreeing, 
and the council turned into a general row. 
Coyote lost his patience, flew at the 
beaver and nipped a piece out of his 
cheek. The owl jumped on Coyote’s head 
and commenced lifting his scalp, and 
there was a high time all around. Finally, 
Coyote ordered everybody to go ahead 
and model a Man according to his own 
ideas. So each grabbed a piece of clay and 
began modeling a figure the exact image 
of himself. 


Only Coyote varied. He began by 
making Man standing up, with arms to 
reach with and hands to grasp with, just 
as he had described in the council. It was 
so late when they set to work that they 
could never finish by daylight. The de- 
bating had tired them, anyway. They all 
lay down and fell asleep. But cunning 
Coyote stayed awake, very wide awake, 
and worked on. When he saw that the 
last of the other animals was sound asleep, 
he went around and discharged water on 
all their models and so spoiled them. The 
Morning Star was dimming when he fin- 
ished his model. He breathed life into it 
and cried his cry of joy, as he still does at 
this time of day, and woke up everybody 
to show them his masterpiece—Man. 


CCORDING to the Karoks of Cali- 
fornia, the world and the creatures 
thereof were made by a being they call 
Kareya. Kareya turned over to Man the 
job of arming all the animals and saying 
how they would prey on each other. 
There was to be an assembly of them in 
the morning. Coyote planned to get there 
first, but he overreached his cunning and 
got there last, only to find that all the 
gifts had been given away and that he 
was left the weakest of all animals. Man 
took pity on him and prayed to Kareya 
for him. And Kareya gave him cunning, 
ten times more than he already had, “‘so 
that he was cunning above all the animals 
of the wood. Thus Coyote became a 
friend to Man and to his children after 
him.” 

But harbor not the idea that the coyote 
in his mythological aspect was ever, even 
remotely, a sacred cow to any American 
Indian. A sense of humor in the Indian as 
well as in the coyote would prevent any 
such absurdity. In Navajo and other 
tribal lore, Coyote is two distinct beings: 
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the holy being of mythological begin- 
nings and the trickster without mercy or 
morals, often lecherous and never trust- 
worthy. The Indian laughs at the trick- 
ster, who is repeatedly duped; he never 
laughs at what is traditionally revered. In 
the coyote he has the same name for two 
things, nicely keeping the distinction be- 
tween them, instead of having two names 
for one thing and not keeping any dis- 
tinction.* 

As Indians of the Southwest advance 
toward mundane values, a third coyote- 
being looms above both coyote-creator 
and coyote-trickster. He is the coyote that 
kills sheep and wears a moncy-fetching 
pelt of his own. How fleece this third 
form without violating the first? Though 
the Navajo is not yet willing to trade his 
gods for the white man’s, he has associat- 
ed with the white man long enough to 
take from him “the pate of a politician 

. one that could circumvent God.” 
In 1931, the Biological Survey reported 
that the Navajo Indians with their hun- 
dreds of thousands of sheep were the 
heaviest of all New Mexico losers to coy- 
otes, but that they generally refused to 
kill or touch one and said little about their 
losses, suffering them “in a spirit of re- 
ligious tolerance.” In 1937, Charles New- 
comb, post trader at Baca, New Mexico, 
who had then been among the Navajos 
for thirty years, was telling me how many 
educated tribesmen were casting aside all 
beliefs that hinder their property in- 
terests. That same year, an Associated 
Press dispatch, dated May 1 and credited 
to Window Rock, Arizona, read in effect 





*Exampled by the way senators from the 
gallant South vote for the most reactionary 
Republican policies in Washington and then 
go home to mouth panegyrics on “ Jeffer- 
sonian democracy.” 


as follows, journalistic bombast and other 
insincerity omitted: 

“Navajo traders outfigured their medi- 
cine men last winter to the tune of $25,- 
000. Thousands of pelts, each represent- 
ing a potential ghost to haunt some reser- 
vation hogan, went to market. Navajos 
believe that the spirits of departed tribes- 
men dwell in coyotes and that the person 
who skins one will release a spirit and be 
haunted by it. But they are willing for 
white traders to take the chance of being 
haunted. They bring the whole coyote 
carcass to the traders and let them do the 
skinning.” 

Profoundly religious was the Wolf 
Dance of the Tonkawa Indians of Texas, 
who are now virtually extinct. Whether 
the wolf represented in their dance was 
lobo or coyote, I am not sure; coyote, I 
think. No matter. The rites described by 
R. B. Marcy represent far-spread beliefs 
varyingly celebrated: 


About fifty warriors, all dressed in wolf 
skins from head to feet, made their entrance 
upon all-fours in single file, and passed 
around the lodge, howling, growling, and 
making other demonstrations peculiar to 
wolves. 

After continuing these actions for some 
time, they began to put down their noses 
and sniff the earth in every direction, until 
at length one of them suddenly stopped, ut- 
tered a shrill bark, and commenced scratch- 
ing the ground. The others immediately gath- 
ered around, all scratching up the earth with 
their hands, imitating the motions of the 
wolf. In a few minutes, they uncovered a 
genuine live Tonkawa, who had been buried 
for the performance. 

As soon as they had unearthed this strange 
biped, they ran around, scenting his person 
and examining him throughout with the 
greatest delight and curiosity. This man- 
creature was of no ordinary moment to them, 
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They began counselling as to what should be 
done with him. 

The Tonkawa addressed them as follows: 
“You have taken me from the spirit land 
where I was contented and happy, and 
brought me into this world where I am a 
stranger. I know not what I shall do for 
food and clothing. It is better you should 
place me back where you found me; other- 
wise I shall freeze or starve.” 

After mature deliberation the council of 
wolves declined returning him to the earth. 
They advised him to gain a livelihood as the 
wolves do: to go out into the wilderness and 
hunt and kill. They then placed a bow and 
arrows in his hands, and told him that with 
these he must furnish himself with food 
and clothing; that he could wander about 
from place to place like the wolves, but that 
he must never build a house or cultivate the 
soil; that if he did he would surely die. 


To be known as wolf or coyote people 
was regarded by Indians in general as 
recognition of admirable stealth and in- 
genuity. The Pawnees, it is said, won their 
sobriquet of “Wolf Indians” because of 
their cunning in lifting horses from other 
tribes. Two divisions of the Apaches were 
called Coyoteros, the name a reproach as 
used by Anglo-Americans and a compli- 
ment as taken by themselves. 


HE INDIAN sToRIES of Coyote as 
trickster would, if all of them that 
have been transcribed and published were 
added together, fill several large volumes. 
Numbers of them fall into the category 
of Why and How Came fairy tales. They 
illustrate how through undated genera- 
tions of association with aboriginal man, 
the coyote fired his imagination. The two 
trickster stories that follow are typical of 
literally multitudes of such. The first is 
out of Alsae mythology, from the state 
of Washington. 
One time during a snowstorm, Coyote 
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took refuge inside a hollow cedar tree. 
The snow blew into the hollow, and he 
called out to the tree to close up and 
change its hollow to the other side. The 
tree obeyed, but the wind shifted and the 
snow still blew in, and Coyote kept on 
demanding changes until the tree finally 
closed up entirely and refused to open 
again. There Coyote was, shut up like a 
clam in a locked shell. But the wood- 
pecker bored a hole for him, and when it 
was big enough for the woodpecker to 
look in, Coyote grabbed his head. He was 
terribly impatient. The hole was so small 
that he could not crawl through it. The 
only way for him to get out was to dis- 
assemble the parts of his body and put 
them out one at a time. When he was all 
outside and assembled again, he was miss- 
ing an eye that had been picked up by a 
raven. 

One-eyed and very hungry, he went 
hunting for something to eat. By now the 
snow was all melted and it was the time of 
grasshoppers. He found many grass- 
hoppers. They tasted good. Still, he 
wanted something bigger that would re- 
quire two good eyes to out-watch. He 
gathered some nice big fat grasshoppers to 
take to a house he spied a little way off. 
He went in and found an old woman 
alone and without any meat. He gave her 
the grasshoppers to eat. She liked them. 

“Whence didst thou obtain them?” she 
asked greedily. 

“Oh, there are many right out there on 
the prairie,” he said. 

“Is that so? Then I shall be able to 
gather them close by. I can’t go far, you 
know.” 

“No,” Coyote said, “thou wilt not be 
able to catch any. Only people who are 
one-eyed like me can catch them. Yet, as 
you are alone and in need, I will take one 
of thy eyes off thee,” 
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Then he took out one of her eyes and 
put it into his empty socket and ran away. 
After that he had two eyes just as he had 
had before his experience in the hollow 
cedar tree. 

In the mythology of the Kiowa Indians 
of the plains, Sinti is a long-legged giant, 
always hungry, never to be trusted, in- 
separable from his club, and habitually 
playing tricks on other people. He seems 
to be a kind of development out of Coy- 
ote himself. 

One day Sinti was out walking, club 
over his shoulder, looking for something 
to eat. He was unusually hungry, for he 
had tricked the animals so often that most 
of them had learned to keep a good dis- 
tance away from him. At last he came toa 
prairie dog town. It was in a valley, under 
a hill. He stalked up to where the prairie 
dogs were scampering about their 
mounds. They were not much afraid of 
him, though each one stood ready to dart 
into his hole. They were so little, one of 
them hardly a mouthful for the giant, 
that Sinti had never thought it worth 
while to bother them. But this morning 
he was very, very hungry. 

“Doggies, nephews,” he called out— 
Sinti always called everybody nephew— 
“wouldn’t you like to learn a new 
dance?” 

“Yes, yes,” barked the whole town of 
prairie dogs, “that would be very nice.” 

“All right then,” said Sinti, “I'll sing 
the song and show you how to dance. 
First, all of you form in a circle around 
me and stand on your hind legs.” 

The prairie dogs all obeyed. 

“Now,” said Sinti, “notice how I sing 
with my eyes shut and hit the ground 
with my club, one, two, three, and every 
time I hit it I stamp, first with one foot 
and then the other. You are to shut your 


eyes and sing after me and stamp your 
feet the same way.” 

The prairie dogs all shut their eyes, 
their hearts beating in their throats with 
eagerness to sing. Sinti began beating 
time with his big club like a rattle, stamp- 
ing his feet upon the ground and singing: 


Doggies, doggies, whisk your tails, 
Whisk your tails, whisk your tails, 
Just the way I say. 


The prairie dogs liked the song very 
much and sang it very well, but the 
pound of the big club made the ground 
vibrate around the holes and frightened 
them. Some of them kept flinching and 
dodging at every lick, ready to run. Sinti 
stopped a minute. 

“Don’t be frightened, nephews,” he 
said. ““That’s just the way the dance goes. 
Shut your eyes very tight, and sing very 
high, and stamp very hard, and you'll 
keep the circle perfect.” 

So the eager prairie dogs shut their eyes 
tighter, and Sinti again went to pounding 
and stamping and singing, 


Doggies, doggies, whisk your tails, 
Whisk your tails, whisk your tails, 
Just the way I say. 


And now every time he stamped his 
foot, he brought his club down on the 
head of a prairie dog. It would squeak, 
but all the other prairie dogs were singing 
so loud and stamping so hard that they 
couldn’t hear the squeak. They were so 
obedient and co interested in keeping their 
eyes shut that they had no idea what Sinti 
was doing until one fat dog began to get 
short of breath and think that the dance 
was lasting a very long time. He peered 
out of one eye, just as Sinti’s club was ris- 
ing to come down on him, and saw all his 
companions stretched out dead on the 
ground with their paws up. He made one 
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long jump and dashed for his hole, with 
Sinti after him. But he got there safe and 
dived in—and so there are still prairie 
dogs in the world. 

Sinti looked into the hole and said to 
himself, ““That little fat dog would have 
had the sweetest marrow of all, but I 
guess I can make a meal from the others.” 
He walked back to where the prairie dogs 
were all lying in a circle and put them in 
a pile. Then he walked over to a hollow 
on one side of the hill where some bushes 
and low trees grew and gathered a lot of 
wood. He was going to roast the prairie 
dogs in their skins, Kiowa fashion. 

He made a fire and put two prairie dogs 
on a forked green stick to hold over it. 
When they were well done, he put them 
to one side and roasted two more. He 
wanted them all cooked so that he could 
enjoy his feast in one gulp. The roasting 
meat smelled delicious. He was cooking 
the last two prairie dogs when he saw a 
coyote come limping up. The coyote held 
one paw up from the ground and was 
hopping on three feet. He looked very 
lean and hungry. 

“Please give me a little something to 
eat,” he said to Sinti. 

“Get out,” Sinti answered gruffly. “Go 
run and catch your own meat.” 

“I can’t,” said the coyote. “My leg is 
broken and I can’t run fast enough to 
catch even a snake full of rabbit.” 

“Very well, then,” said Sinti with a 
sneer, “we'll race for these roasted prairie 
dogs. We'll run to that hill over yonder, 
go around it and back here, and the one 
that gets here first eats the meat.” Sinti 
was well pleased with his mockery. 

“But I’m lame so that I can’t run and 
you know it,” said the coyote, “and you 
have such long legs too.” 

“Oh, well,” said Sinti, “I'll tie stones 


on my ankles and that will make us 
even.” 

The coyote acted grateful. So Sinti tied 
two big stones on each of his big ankles 
and away he started, the coyote limping 
painfully behind. “Come on, hurry up!” 
Sinti called back. 

He reached the hill and started around 
it. Just before he made a turn that would 
put him out of sight, he looked back and 
saw the coyote still painfully hopping 
along, not more than halfway to the hill. 
He laughed and went on. The stones were 
heavy, and he just walked, lifting each 
foot up easily. He circled the hill, came in 
sight of the prairie dog town again, and 
sat down to rest. A little blue smoke was 
still coming up from the fire; the smell 
of roasted prairie dog made his mouth 
water. 

“Til not piddle with that lame coyote 
any longer,” he said to himself. “I wonder 
how far behind he is anyway.” He looked 
behind him, heard a pebble hit the grass 
and saw the coyote streaking by like a 
jack rabbit. Not lame, this deceiver! Be- 
fore Sinti could untie the stones from his 
ankles, the coyote was at the feast. By the 
time Sinti got there, nothing was left but 
the bones. Halfway across the empty 
prairie dog town, the coyote barked back, 
“Thank you.” 

As often as not, probably oftener, the 
hero-trickster is out-tricked and comes 
off victim to the deceit he cultivates. The 
Salishan tribes of the Pacific Northwest 
call the coyote Sin-ka-lip, which means 
Imitator. He tries to imitate the badger, 
the beaver, the goat, the prairie chicken, 
the kingfisher, the bumblebees, the chick- 
adees, the grizzly bear and all the other 
creatures. From far in the Northwest 
down into southern Mexico, tribal stories 
mock him for prying into the affairs of 
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other people and for his absurd idea of 
being able to do everything that he sees 
anybody else do. “This is my way, not 
your way,” the grizzly told him. “You 
cannot do what I can, and I do not try 
to imitate people as you do.” But Coyote 
never learns. He remains Sin-ka-lip. 

Out of hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of published mythological stories of 
North American Indians, there are two 
in Frank Hamilton Cushing’s Zuni Folk 


Tales that seem to me more charming and 
better told than any others of the kind: 
“How the Coyote Danced with the 
Blackbirds” and “The Coyote and the 
Ravens Who Raced Their Eyes.” They 
prefigure the Don Coyote cycle of folk 
tales from the West that may one day 
take form as a complement to the Uncle 
Remus tales of Br’er Rabbit on the At- 
lantic slopes and to the Daun Reynard 
tales of the Old World. 


THE BELLS AT STANFORD 
(To James R. Lawson) 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


O™= the scattered trees, over the sunbrowned meadow, 
The bells wove their rhythm of delicate, proud airborne music; 
Fragments of lacework through the far-air falling, 
Trails of tone going outward, loops and loud curves of sound. 
The bells threw a sabbath of peace against the shadow 
Of a mid-century torn with war, with lust, with famine; 
Borne from their Belgian coast, they shaped the enclosing magic; 
Sky blessing spread upon a wide Pacific ground. 


Here as in days gone by, through centuries forgotten, 

They sang through the sky to man, they wove the secret 

Will of eternity, that passes to peace through strife. 

Quivering from plain to peak, they shaped the heavenly garments, 
And, as in older lands, they moved; angelic footfalls 

Going, but none knew how, apart from death to life. 
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water vendor yelled and there 
was afternoon in his shout and 
afternoon in the sounds that meant siesta, 
the slow moving of feet on the sidewalks 
and paving, the slow revolving of the lit- 
tle bust of Marie Antoinette in the glass 
case in front of the salon de belleza. “Ce- 
bada, cebada”—the sound got farther and 
farther away and the honking of a car 
moaned dimly, far off, near the hill of 
bells. On the hill of bells there was al- 
ready partial shade, the first shade of the 
afternoon. The rocks dragged their gray 
marble slopes to the sky and then seemed 
to slip back again, slip down to the town. 
The hill dwarfed the town. There was 
something about its bulk, its hot obstruc- 
tion of space, its arid plant life, its warped 
trees, that made the town even more of a 
desert town. From the top of it there was 
the cramped glimpse of crop and orchard 
along the rio and then the eye felt the 
desert, rock and sand that reached to the 
frontier, to Culiacan almost. Sand. 
“Cebada, cebada’—sand, heat, they 
were all one, part of the town, the twist- 
ing of the little bust in its glass case, the 
white walls, white arches, grilled wind- 
Ows, patios. 


F:. EBADA, CEBADA,” the barley 


Many streets were paved. There were 
new refrigerators in use in the public 
market. There was a new cine. There were 
pale neon signs. There was a bright new 
correo, with the ceiling already crum- 
bling, dusting down on each letter. 

Medina had walked through the post 
office that morning. Now, lying in bed, 
he thought of his apartado, the one back 
there in Guadalajara: it had been full 
then, every day. Yes, once there had been 
friends. Now, well, if he rented a box 
there wouldn’t be a single letter. Empty. 
Like a testimony. 

Testify... 


His mind wandered. He had learned 
about testimonies in the Universidad Na- 
cional ... he had heard what they had had 
to say about deceit, how it could be 
used... 

Don Alfredo had carried a gun; he had 
coaxed; it was as simple as that. 

Buy a gun on a cold rainy day, stick it 
under the belt in the slide case, walk away, 
say gracias over the shoulder. 

Who would kill a man in those days? 

Students with enemies? 

Yes, it was possible... 

The closest friend—or was it adviser? 
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Alfredo, older, ready to laugh that 
snapped-off laugh. 

Gun meant Alfredo and Alfredo meant 
politics and politics meant connections. 
Alfredo had connections all right, plenty 
of them. The kind who could sit and stare 


for hours at the dust on a dirty floor, the 
kind who could sidle up to a man and 
say... 

There were four years of Alfredo and 
then there was work in the state of Jalisco 
and then there was work in the state of 
Nayarit. Alfredo was behind the desk, 
behind the state seal, behind the scrawl, 
shadow on map, near or far, no matter. 
It was his power, in every yes and no. It 
was tough in Jalisco; it was older political 
stamping ground. People winked. Secre- 
tary of the governor. What governor? 
they asked. 

Alfredo used the department of ha- 
cienda but he was connected with a minor 
office. He used the departamento de com- 
mercio when he was in the office of im- 
puestos. He was always working under- 
cover, clever, never cutting-in too much. 

And I was working. Working and do- 
ing a little thinking on my own. It was 
tough in Jalisco but it was wild in Nay- 
arit. There were hidden haciendas, hid- 
den towns and azucareras, deep valleys 
that made good places for wild friends, 
men who were quick to say “what the 
hell” and kick the dice across the floor. 

Nice country, Nayarit. 

Feet on your desk, eyes shut, calendar 
peeling off like the ceiling in the post 
office, day after day, month after month. 
Wife, women, days, rap on the door. 

“José, answer the door.” 

“Si, sefior.” 

““Come in, come in, how is everything? 
Sit down. Have a cigarette. The check 
from the sugar company? Yes, I got it— 
wasn’t it for me? What, we haven’t done 
that little thing for you yet? Why, of 
course, I’ll look into it right away.” 

Medina rolled over and looked at the 
wall and rubbed his chin and mouth. 

He slept. 

The clock on the funny little white 
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church woke him. It had a piercing chime 
and the chime came through the heat and 
made him open his eyes, as though there 
were someone in the room. 

He listened. 

His heart pounded. 

Wasn’t that somebody at the door, 
pushing? 

No. 

He drowsed a second longer and then 
got up and pulled on his underclothes, 
trousers, shirt; stuck automatic under 
belt, put on shoes, dark glasses, hat. 

He went into the dining room and had 
papaya and coffee. He squeezed lime over 
the fruit and drank his coffee in gulps 
and then went out on the hotel balcony 
and looked down at the street. The hotel 
was built like a ship: below deck was the 
street, the beauty parlor with the revolv- 
ing bust, a bicycle shop, people. 
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“Cebada,” the man was calling some- 
where along the main street. 


Mn went down to the street. 


He walked along and looked in the 
window of the Esmeralda and checked his 
wristwatch with the timepiece on the 
wall above the jeweler’s desk. There were 
people bustling along, but he didn’t 
hurry. He didn’t want to soak his shirt, 
feel sweat run down his spine, feel wet 
around his belt line. He glanced at his 
paunch and was amused at the bulge, at 
the thought that of all places he was here 
in this town, in this heat, in the desert. 

There was an ad for a bullfight. He 
stopped and read it. He had seen the fight. 
The poster was for last week. It had been 
a rotten fight. Bah, these small-town do- 
ings. 

He had sat there, good seat, far back, 
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protected from the sun, protected by a 
wall on two sides. No use taking chances. 
There was that fellow, worker in the 
Banco Nacional; he had been walking 
along the street. Some said it was done by 
an American. Quién sabe? 

There had been such great bullfights in 
Mexico City, women worth looking at; 
yes, yes; that woman bullfighter, too. 
What was her name? Concha Ramén? 
Plenty nice. Young. Maybe twenty-two. 
Could fight, ride, throw a lariat, kill. Like 
a man. 

Kill. 


A name caught his eye in the window 
of the Botica Francia. Familiar name on 
a box. He needed that stuff. He went in 
and rapped on the glass of the counter 
and a man came round and looked at him 
and smiled and then the smile changed 
and it seemed to Medina that the man 
was afraid. Medina moved his hand nearer 
his belt. 

“Si, sefior, I'll get you those ampules 
right away. Be seated.” 

What was the matter with the man, 
had he been somewhere else? Not likely. 
These people died where they were born. 
They had no guts. They didn’t know 
what it was to hate. 

He took the ampules and paid. 

Through his dark glasses he could see 


the clerk’s eyes widen as he peeled off 
bills from his wad. 


“Nice town,’ 
fully. 

He didn’t wait for change. He felt in 
need of air, the opening of street and sky. 
He wouldn’t go back there again. The 
man must be . . . He tried to dismiss the 
idea. It was crazy. How could he have 
known? Besides, he didn’t do it. He had 
paid Carmona to kill him. 

What a bitter town. Hardly a decent 


said Medina, meaning- 


place for a drink. Never a decent woman 
to speak to. Never a decent place to shoot 
pool or try poker. No place to sit down 
for long—fools always wanting to shine 
your shoes. No matter how often you 
walked along the streets somebody always 
gaped. And in the park there were always 
gardeners wanting to fix a bush. 

But they couldn’t see behind the dark 
glasses. 

Shopkeepers were boosting their steel 
shutters and they went up with bomblike 
rumbles. The street was clean and wet 
from the afternoon dousing by the sprin- 
kling truck; here and there kids and 
criadas were scrubbing the sidewalk with 
brooms and water. There was a thin gasp 
of radio music from a little patio. 

Afternoon was no time for radio. 

Afternoon—it was chilly in Mexico 
City, the air full of dust and smoke and 
crumbs and trash from Texcoco and the 
past. Couldn’t be full of junk from the 
past. But a man’s life was. 

Twisted. 

A burro train passed. The drivers called 
out, “Burr-o! burr-o!” snapping the 
words angrily. 

Horses, mules, burros—he’d ridden 
them all, tough going, tougher than now. 
Dust, rain, heat, tough going. So much of 
the past had been like that, like typhoid, 
like filthy water out of a filthy ditch. But 
the years washed themselves . . . The 
tropic rains of memory were always wash- 
ing everything aside. For another dry sea- 
son! 

Bread vendors were going their rounds; 
there were milkmen selling from door to 
door, milk in battered cans, rattling, 
bumping the tired burros. 

Another jewelry store. 

Since coming here he had bought four 
wristwatches. There wasn’t much else to 
buy. Just walk into a shop, look, finger, 
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ask, talk about this and that. Better to 
buy now and then. Less idle curiosity. 
Chuck the watches into the drawer. 

That little watch for Feliz had been 
made in Guadalajara, some tiny shop on 
a side street near the Teatro Degollado, 
parts from God knew where, assembled 
in two or three weeks, sold for half what 
the thing was worth. Solid gold case. 
Name on the back. Date. 

He sat in the church plaza and remem- 
bered the date. He got up and went to 
the Bohemia and got a drink of cold beer. 
Date. Name. Stuck in the mind. 

Label on the bottle. Whirl it. Look at 
it. Cerveza, Moctezuma, Cuauhtémoc, 
Carta Blanca. What’s the difference what 
kind it is? Light beer, dark beer. Twirl. 

But she was a blonde. 

There was a feel.in the wood under 
his bare arms like the feel of loneli- 
ness. It got under unawares, scraped like 
sand. Sand. Sand underfoot, from the last 
big wind, when the lights had burned 
with a sick yellow glow. Sand that they 
said came in from the ocean side of town. 
They talked about the ocean side of town. 
It was forty miles to the ocean. Nobody 
ever went there. Road was bad. Typhoid 
in the port. 

He ordered another bottle. 

Why didn’t people let their girls walk 
around alone like they let them in the 
States? They never let them go to a movie 
with a young buck. Never let them go to 
a dance without some of the family, or a 
friend. Never... 

That was it... 

Back in Mexico City, pistol under belt, 
waiting for a break, studying hard, try- 
ing to forget the obsessive push of Al- 
fredo, trying to see what it was that 
meant life. Sit in front of the monument 
of Las Casas, look up at his face, watch 
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the beggars beg; sit in front of the San 
Carlos, wait for Graziela, the Graziela 
who never came. Never. There was the 
long walk to the park and there were the 
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people strolling under the trees and there 
were the benches. 
Never. 


H: HEARD THE CALL of the vendor, 
such a Spanish sound, not at all 
Mexican, not Indian, old, the old world, 
a timeless sound. 


He got up with a jerk and tossed coins 
on the table. 

Disgrace. 

They said he could come back. 

When? 

My God, when? 

Promises. 

The world was good at promises, good 
at making them and good at breaking 
them. And there were the promises that 
men never dreamed of keeping; there 
were days when ice pressed in on the soul. 
Ice. Alfredo dead. What the hell! 

There were clouds over the hill of bells. 
But it never really rained this time of 
year. It wouldn’t rain much until July or 
August. Or was it September? Dry sea- 
son, the people said. Bad crops, heat, sand, 
wind, no luck. People complaining, com- 
ing into the bar, staying too long, talk- 
ing too much, people, not men. 

That was it: rain, people, a little rain, 
dew at night, wind toward morning. Wet 
paths in the park and wet leaves on the 
small willow trees, queer trees that had 
orange colored flowers, fragrant too. 

Sit down, doctor, I’ll see what I can do 
for you. No money for your hospital? 
Well, I can’t imagine where it went. You 

It was better to be naive with the 
provincials. Or was it? 

Testify. 

Would they testify against him? 

Why? 

He’d paid them off. 

Was somebody else paying them off 
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against him? Carmona was dead but he 
might have friends. 

There were new refrigerators in the 
window of the Tienda Blanca. The door 
of one was open and there was a lot of 
artificial fruit inside. 

Medina stepped close to the glass, tap- 
ped on it with his fingernails. 

Nice diamond, three carats, had it for 
years. 

They wouldn’t molest his family. 

But no letters. 

Money in the bank under the name 
GE 5% 

He didn’t want to tell himself. He had 
told himself too many things, beginning 
back there in Mexico City, at the Uni- 
versidad Nacional, on the street, sitting 
by the statue of Las Casas, walking under 
the trees, going to the Arbeau, waiting 
for Graziela. 

He backed away from the window, the 
refrigerator and the fruit fixed in his 
mind. He had to look up at the sky to 
get rid of them. It was his favorite ges- 
ture, looking up. Like watching pigeons. 
Pigeons near a roof, a church tower. 
They’d never finished the church here. 
Just red brick. Red above green of plaza 
trees. Two good towers though, with 
scrolls on the sides and pilasters at the en- 
trance. Worse towers in Puebla, in Vera 
Cruz, a hell of a lot of places. People came 
to the plaza fountains to get water, kids 
with cans, men with cans on the ends of 
a shoulder stick. Always a breeze here, 
somehow. 

Medina looked at the hill of bells. The 
gray rocks were nearer; at the top where 
there were crags, the rocks were flashing 
because the sun was slanting; at night, the 
hill seemed to break and slide over the 
town. 

Without the hill there would be a 
steady wind from the ocean. 
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People said so. 

A man said adios and Medina said 
adios. Provincial men were ready to make 
friends, ready to go through bitterness 
again and again. After all, whoever heard 
of a man who had a friend! 

He looked at a pair of legs, sucked in on 
his paunch, thought that it was a pity the 
woman had to wear a torn mantilla. Every 
woman wore a mantilla here, even the 
girls. Different from other places. Some 
had black mantillas sewn with stars; there 
were frail white mantillas; there were 
colored ones; the kids liked those most. 
Some of the kids wore them like veils— 
only the eyes left showing. 

The street was long—a long straight 
street. In the windows of the architect’s 
shop there were drawings on work tables 
and easels, both drawings and blueprints, 
plans for the new University of Sonora. 

He stared at them. They were very fa- 


miliar by now. He liked Plan IV. He 
would put his money on that. 

The fools, they’d laugh in his face if 
he offered. 


The simpering draftsman with pencil 
in his mouth. 

Good, good to give, like making a bet. 
What if the kid in green trousers, ob- 
viously on the way to see his girl, was to 
meet another Don Alfredo? But things 
like that didn’t happen any more! 

Politician leaves money to University. 

Twist. 

The lawyer on Gallindo Street was an 
old acquaintance. Drop in, take off 
glasses, say, well, glad to see me? You 
know very little—not too much. Open 
check book. Say, here’s something for the 
University. 

Medina laughed. 

He had strolled on and now he was in 
the park, under the shade of palms and 
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tabachines and carobs. There were nardos 
in bloom and their fragrance was like the 
fragrance of tuberoses. At night the 
aroma was even stronger. 


_— IN HIS ROOM, windows open, he 
sat down and spread a newspaper. 
There was always something interesting 
from Mexico City. Sometimes there was 
news of someone, and sometimes it was 
set in a rectangle framed with thick black 
obituary bands. He wondered when his 
name would get inside one of those spaces. 
Queer, seeing Feliz’s name in there, like 
happening on a funeral and hearing her 
name. 

He read about repairs in an office on 
Isabela Catélica; he read about govern- 
ment appropriations for a hospital in 
Chiapas and wondered who was netting 
the cut this time; he read about a freight 
wreck on the Vera Cruz line. There were 
silk shirts for sale in the Palacio de 
Hierro... 

That night the movie was a film called 
China Poblana, color picture, sad. He 
liked some of the bright “stills” but he 
didn’t like the long parade of costumes. 
Fleas bit and the seat was hard, but he 
was used to worse movies. Why, in Nay- 
OS 2b 

The newsreel was Mexican. There were 
shots of ranchos, towns, people; there was 
a shot of the Sonora desert, an irrigation 
project fostered by the government; then 
there was a shot of the hill of bells and 
there was the camera going along the 
main street; there was La Bohemia, the 
plaza, the funny little church with the 


silly clock chime, the park, the bust of 
Marie Antoinette, and best of all, there 
was his hotel, its sign, the cars at the 
curb. 

He went away pleased. 

He lit a cigar and strolled in the park. 

They had drained the tiny artificial 
lake, but he walked along its shore be- 
cause there was more air stirring there. 

Too bad, so dry, no water for it, no 
canoes, no rowboats, no lovers. But what 
was that? Over there, in the dark, under 
that bush? Wasn’t it somebody hiding, 
watching? 

He shoved his hand under his shirt. 

Stopped. 

The seconds jarred. 

Someone laughed . . . from over there, 
under the bush, a woman. No, it wasn’t 
one. It was two. Two people. 

Medina looked at his cigar. He had 
cupped the glowing end, burned his palm. 
He flicked the butt under a clump of 
trees. Sweat was trailing his spine. His 
gun wrist felt weak, as though someone 
had twisted it. 

He walked about a while, felt wearier, 


_ decided to return to the hotel, shut him- - 


self in his room, sleep. 


He didn’t turn on his light. He pulled 
off his shoes and threw off his clothes and 
walked over the warm tiles barefoot. 
Tiles, so many places. Good feel of tiles. 
A quick shower, cold water, tiles again. 
Bed, sheet to keep out the mosquitoes, the 
bust of Marie Antoinette turning in the 
glass case below his windows, shout of 
“cebada” in the morning. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


IN MODERN LITERATURE 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


HAT HAS HAPPENED in 
the last few years to destroy 
the crusading spirit of the 


writers? The revolutionary ardor of the 
“red decade” is dead as a dodo. There is 
also manifest a pronounced disillusion- 
ment with the dynamics of political re- 
form. The liberals among the intellectu- 
als are paralyzed by a sense of utter fu- 
tility. The Commissar has been deserted 
by his once fanatical followers. Stalin is 
now looked upon by many as a malign 
combination of Machiavelli and Satan. 
The Yogi is in the ideological saddle. 
Where are the radicals and the liberals 
of yesteryear? 

They are still very much alive, but 
their “radicalism” has taken a curiously 
new form. It has turned inward and in 
some cases adopted a mystical philosophy 
of salvation. The primacy of the eco- 
nomic motive has given way toa recogni- 
tion of the fundamental importance of 
the problem of evil in human and social 
affairs. Not that anyone denies the strong 
influence of economic forces on social 
and cultural development, but it is no 
longer believed these are sufficient to ex- 
plain the course that history actually fol- 
lows or the decisions that individual men 
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and women make. There is another fac- 
tor, inexplicable perhaps but nonetheless 
vital, which dialectical determinism does 
not take into account. Why, if an econ- 
omy of abundance lies within our power, 
is it not permitted to establish itself? 
Why, if wars are so catastrophic, are they 
waged? Why, if science and sanity coun- 
sel international co-operation, do men 
and nations engage in ruinous economic 
conflict? 

The latest answer is simply that man 
is at the mercy of irrational forces which 
no calculus of self-interest or economic 
advantage can hope to explain. He is 
moved by snarled, obscure motives that 
lie hidden in the depths of the feral un- 
conscious. Neither science nor Marxism, 
it is urged, offers a solution at all ade- 
quate to the urgency and complexity of 
the contemporary problem, since they 
leave out the central issue of evil. The 
rediscovery of the moral problem in 
modern literature is pregnant with mo- 
mentous consequences. The modern 
writer, unlike a novelist like Dickens or 
Hawthorne, is not sustained by any faith 
in the ultimate victory of good over evil. 
He is not, in fact, altogether sure what 
the “good” is toward which men should 
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strive with single-minded purpose, but 
he has had abundant experience with the 
reality of evil in its most naked and 
ghastly form. What rationale can justify 
the “success” of Hitler and Mussolini, 
the Nazi cult of brute power, the con- 
centration camps, the atrocities that sur- 
pass in horror the cruel fantasies indulged 
in by the most vicious and depraved 
sadist? Is there not a destructive death- 
instinct in man which defies rational 
analysis? 


Freud is coming into his own at last, 
replacing the bearded Karl Marx as 
prophet of the modern. The mysticism 
of the unconscious is supplanting the re- 
ligion of communism. Power, it is now 
belatedly acknowledged, corrupts and 
is not, in its absolute form, to be en- 
trusted to anyone, whether the tyrant 
be Stalin or Hitler. The problem of evil 
becomes the major problem of modern 
man. But this preoccupation with evil 
as the central clue to human nature sug- 
gests that the older conception of the 
rational man was as chimerical as the ab- 
stract homunculus of economic man. 
No, the revised version reads, man is 
fundamentally irrational, demonic, con- 
trolled by unconscious wishes, cruel in- 
stincts, a primal lust for power; he suf- 
fers from severe repressions which seek 
an outlet in some act of frightful de- 
structiveness. This potential of destruc- 
tiveness is to be found everywhere in 
society, functioning with different de- 
grees of intensity on all levels. It is the 
universal tendency toward rationalizing 
this destructiveness that reveals the ex- 
traordinary strength and persistence of 
the death-instinct in man. 

Our age, in short, is marked by the 
emergence of a hatred that is not only 
sadistic but murderous. It is enormously 
consoling to look upon the Nazis as pio- 
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neers in this bloody pilgrimage of hate. 
Actually they merely carried to an ab- 
normal degree of violence tendencies 
that are present in all of us. Modern civ- 
ilization induces a complex series of frus- 
trations and these breed the miasma of 
hatred. The hatred is dammed up within 
the mind and simmers there like molten 
lava inside a volcano. The hater really 
hates himself, he hates but also fears the 
evil impulses festering in his subcon- 
scious. Since he cannot bear this burden 
of evil he projects his sense of guilt on 
some scapegoat, be it Jew or Negro or 
communism in Russia. He can now hate 
with a clear conscience and destroy with 
the sword of righteousness. 


HE swInc of the literary pendulum 

from the political to the moral sub- 
ject is illustrated by George Orwell’s 
Dickens, Dali & Others. The contempo- 
rary literary trend represents a repudia- 
tion of the political absolutism of the 
thirties, a kind of penance done for the 
utopian idealism and the ideological fol- 
lies of that period. Orwell has not only 
rediscovered the significance and vitality 
of a novelist like Dickens; he has rescued 
him from the talons of the revolutionary 
vultures who would transform him into 
a kind of radical reformer, even though 
he had no intention of improving the 
world by applying legislative or eco- 
nomic remedies. His criticism of society, 
Orwell contends, was exclusively moral 
—a position which Orwell heartily 
praises as being more profound than the 
gross simplifications of which the Marx- 
ists are guilty. It is no use changing in- 
stitutions unless the human heart is like- 
wise changed. Here we have come full 
circle. Having undermined the founda- 
tions of the Marxist doctrine, the critic 
comes to grips with more basic realities. 
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The central problem, namely that of pre- 
venting the abuse of power, still remains 
unsolved. 

The sons have risen up against the 
fathers. It is a significant portent that 
Orwell attacks an intellectual titan like 
H. G. Wells for his obsession with reason, 
sanity, and science. Such an obsession is 
diagnosed as pathological because it fails 
to take into consideration the forces ac- 
tively shaping the variegated pattern of 
history. The liberals and the left-wing 
intellectuals, Orwell charges, have been 
living in an opiate dream-world of per- 
fection. They believed in enlightenment, 
progress, world-federation, the realiza- 
tion of the golden age in some paradisiac 
future. The people of the world, how- 
ever, are moved by other impulses, the 
atavistic, the regressive, and it was almost 
a criminal blunder for the preachers of 
sanity and humanitarian brotherhood to 
ignore these abysmal impulses. The en- 
ergy that actually shapes the world, Or- 
well declares, “springs from emotions— 
racial pride, leader-worship, religious be- 
lief, love of war—which liberal intellec- 
tuals mechanically write off as anachron- 
isms, and which they have usually de- 
stroyed so completely in themselves as 
to have lost all power of action.” 

Orwell wrote these words in 1941 
when Hitler had overrun Europe and 
was preparing to attack Russia. They 
contain nothing really new. Freud had 
preached the same doctrine for years, 
pointing to the uncurbed instinctual en- 
dowment in man, the diabolical pressure 
of the unconscious, the periodic out- 
breaks of the death-instinct, but few had 
paid much attention to this thoroughly 
“pessimistic” conception of human na- 
ture. For intellectuals like Orwell and 
Arthur Koestler this insight comes with 
the force and impact of an original dis- 
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covery; it is derived not from reading or 
ratiocination but from first-hand expe- 
rience. The modern writers have seen with 
their own eyes the destructive forces of 
evil at work in the world, and they have 
not forgotten. 

Equally indicative of a changed cli- 
mate of thought is Koestler’s insight, in 
The Yogi and the Commissar, into the 
dynamics of the human personality. In 
his “Anatomy of a Myth,” which could 
just as well have been called “The Au- 
topsy of a Myth,” he shows how we 
stubbornly cling to beliefs which fan- 
tasticaily do not correspond to the facts 
we actually observe. Belief and reason 
live in separate compartments of the 
mind; they do not form a functional, 
harmonious unity. “The human mind,” 
Koestler concludes, “‘is basically schizo- 
phrenic, split into at least two mutually 
exclusive planes.” There we have it: the 
conviction that the human mind is basi- 
cally schizophrenic; even the “normal” 
schizophrenic merely gives expression to 
an irrationality that is collectively sanc- 
tioned. This split personality is caused 
by the conflict between the thalamus, 
the storehouse of feeling and emotion, 
and the cortex, the organ of logical 
thought. Politics, especially the fanatical 
politics of the left, has committed an 
irreparable blunder by neglecting the 
irrational components of the human per- 
sonality. It was a costly mistake to regard 
the psyche as a perfectly working 
mechanism of thought and man as 
essentially a rational creature. There is 
no truth in the assumption that, once all 
the available facts are made known, men 
will choose wisely or behave with under- 
standing and restraint. According to this 
interpretation of human nature, reason 
can no longer maintain its sovereignty; 
the unconscious is incessantly active and 
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succeeds, by mysterious sub rosa opera- 
tions, in getting its way. The outburst 
of subliminal passions in Nazi Germany 
gave the coup de grace to the lingering 
belief in the inevitable triumph of reason. 

At the other extreme, the activities of 
the communists provided no firm an- 
chorage for the emotions. After World 
War I the frustrations to which men had 
been subjected exploded in what Koestler 
calls “the return of the repressed.” When 
the cortex could no longer handle the 
situation, the thalamus assumed com- 
mand and took its lurid revenge. Koestler 
maintains that the eruption of the irra- 
tional was caused not only by disillusion- 
ment with communism but also by the 
work of the scientists. A countermove- 
ment against materialism and rationalism 
has set in, a protest against scientific 
determinism and the hegemony of logic. 


HE BELIEF in man as a rational be- 

ing has been abandoned. That illu- 
sion has been dispelled by the psychoan- 
alysts who expose in all its hideousness 
the perverse irrational nature of man. 
The ugly, threatening forces of the 
psychic underworld have been let loose. 
Evil is a reality which can no longer be 
blinked. Hatred, hostility, psychological 
cruelty, all the beasts of the apocalypse, 
have escaped from their cages to plague 
us. Jung, in Modern Man in Search of a 
Soul, hammered home the last nail in 
the coffin of the rational man by declar- 
ing: “As if all that is good, reasonable, 
beautiful and worth living for had taken 
up its abode in consciousness! Have the 
horrors of the World War not opened 
our eyes? Are we still unable to see that 
man’s conscious mind is even more devil- 
ish and perverse than the unconscious?” 
The acknowledgement of irrationality 

is not enough. If Western consciousness 


is more monstrous than the worst night- 
mares of the unconscious, then obviously 
some emergency action must be taken 
at once. Merely accepting the dominance 
of evil as a psychological datum is no 
solution. The remedy recommended by 
some writers is flight, the mystical re- 
nunciation of the sinful, oppressive self. 
According to Malinowski, in Freedom 
and Civilization, a system of mystical 
belief arises as a cultural response to “the 
disorganizing fear of adversity,” the 
specter of disaster. Disillusioned with the 
promise of politics and the old talk of 
material progress, the intellectuals turn 
to the Absolute for salvation. The vicis- 
situdes of temporal politics, the advent 
of Caesarism in the modern world, the 
betrayal of revolutionary hopes, have 
led them finally to the belief that the 
Kingdom of God is within. The Way of 
Life can be achieved by the complete sur- 
render of personal desire. 

This is the message Aldous Huxley 
sends forth in The Perennial Philosophy. 
In Vedanta for the Western World, 
edited by Christopher Isherwood, the 
contributors testify to their faith in a 
beautifully touching but impossible 
dream; they are bent on reinterpreting 
the spiritual wisdom of India as em- 
bodied in Vedanta: the vision of perfec- 
tion, the peace that passeth all under- 
standing. It is amazing to find a gifted 
novelist like Isherwood seriously preach- 
ing the doctrine that man’s real nature 
is divine and that the aim of human life 
is to realize this divine nature. The phe- 
nomenal world, we are now told, is a 
fabric woven of illusion. Brahman is the 
essence of existence, the secret of con- 
sciousness. The mystical experience can 
be enjoyed by practicing yoga. The self 
must be thoroughly annihilated. Gerald 
Heard rejoices in the defeat of material- 
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ism, “whether true or false.” In other 
words, for these militant mystics, ra- 
tional, empirical truth is no longer a 
factor worth bothering about. There is 
a vast mass of people, he declares, “who, 
whether their intelligences are able to 
grasp the arguments of mechanistic 
science or no, are possessed of wills which 
are determined not to accept a doctrine 
which maintains that their lives are fu- 
tile, that their existences mean nothing 
and that the spirit has no significance.” 
Apparently fulfilment of the needs of 
the spirit, however extravagant and un- 
attainable they may be, is more important 
than the objective truths elicited by the 
scientific method. 

Now no age has been entirely free 
from epidemics of irrationality. Indeed, 
in some epochs of history, the irrational 
was the sanctified norm, a collectively ap- 
proved mental attitude, something taken 
for granted. Men, no matter how literate, 
still live under the governance of desire. 
If they are not satisfied with the restric- 
tions imposed by reality, they will, like 
the mystics, turn with intensified roman- 
tic nostalgia to the land of the heart’s 
desire, the heaven of the Absolute. For 
many, scientific humanism is not enough. 
The human limitation, they admit, may 
be inescapable, but they simply refuse 
to accept it. Hence this illicit traffic with 
the irrational of mysticism. Every as- 
sault on reason springs from the need to 
overcome the pressure of fear, whether 
it be the fear of annihilation or the 
anxiety generated by some cultural crisis. 
Man is more concerned to believe than 
to know. Beliefs grounded in empirical 
knowledge yield him but a scanty margin 
of satisfaction. The mystics feel that the 
spirit cannot be nourished on the husks 
of science. 

There is no point in arguing with the 
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irrational; it cannot even be defined. It 
is made known to us by a series of nega- 
tives, in the same paradoxical manner in 
which the mystic discloses his ineffable 
vision of the Absolute. Mysticism at- 
tempts to suggest the nature of God by 
rhapsodically cataloguing all those ele- 
ments which are only fragmentary 
aspects of the inconceivable and incal- 
culable totality—negations, as it were, of 
the divine Ground of all being. Daring 
imagery, metaphysical conceits, intoxi- 
cated metaphors, bold personifications, 
all couched in the language of sensory 
feeling: these are hardly a suitable me- 
dium for conveying intimations of God’s 
immanence. Similarly, the surrealists, in 
attempting to communicate the essen- 
tial irrationality of the universe, over- 
come the recalcitrance of language by 
breaking up its syntactical structure, by 
experimenting with fortuitous verbal 
associations, and by investing words with 
an affectively toned, subjective content. 
The surrealist poetic technique produces 
striking, bizarre effects. Just as the mys- 
tic annihilates the self, so the surrealist 
seeks to suspend the reign of conscious- 
ness. The libidinal, instinctive self is put 
to work. The sluices of the unconscious 
are opened; spontaneity is achieved by 
discarding fixed associations of ideas. All 
this, though it doesn’t make much sense, 
is supposed to be controlled by the un- 
canny logic of the unconscious. Surreal- 
ist art and literature portray by indirec- 
tion the unco-ordinated irrationality at 
the heart of the universe. Everything is 
miraculous when beheld with the X-ray 
of the unconscious. The fall of a sere 
leaf is as tragic as the death of a national 
hero, the crushing of a worm as impor- 
tant as the disintegration of a star, the cry 
of an alley cat in the night as foreor- 
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dained and significant as the collapse of 


the Third Reich. 


IVILIZATION had been lulled to sleep 
by the slow music of the illusion 
that progress moved continuously up- 
ward and onward at a geometric rate, 
that men were becoming more and more 
enlightened and rational, and that in 
time an economy of abundance by the 
use of collective planning would usher 
in the millennium. The feeling persisted 
that utopia, though not around the 
corner, would eventually make its ap- 
pearance on the stage of history. There 
wasn’t, to be sure, much agreement as to 
the best methods for bringing this about, 
but that didn’t matter so much. Then 
came the startling discovery of evil in the 
world: the burning of the Reichstag, 
the farcical trial, the liquidation of polit- 
ical enemies, the expropriation of Jewish 
property and the fiendish persecution of 
Jews, the imprisonments, the concentra- 
tion camps, the terrorism, the systematic 
torture, the mysterious deaths. Few peo- 
ple in distant America could be led to 
believe that the Brown Terror, the per- 
sonification of evil, was real. 

But the events of the war tore away 
the last shred of make-believe from this 
picture of horror. The reports became 
more thoroughly documented, more con- 
vincingly real. The Nazis were, as the 
fleeing refugees painted them, a gang of 
degenerates. Their sadistic actions in oc- 
cupied Europe, their cruel treatment of 
captured American soldiers, their de- 
struction of Lidice, their use of death- 
chambers to kill off millions of helpless 
Jews—all this was now supported by in- 
contestable evidence. Seeing was believ- 
ing. The first impulse of many people, 
on coming into contact with this horror, 
was to reaffirm the mystical synthesis and 
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to abandon all hope of secular remedies. 
The goal was to achieve union with God 
by means of the mystical discipline of 
self-renunciation. 

The other solution was to meet the 
problem of evil head-on and to scrap as 
idealistic and therefore false all previous 
estimates of human nature. This involved 
a repudiation of all former ideologies: 
the belief in a World State, faith in the 
spread of reason and the triumph of the 
scientific method. Such beliefs were now 
condemned as naive, unrealistic, the 
products of the utopian mentality. Evil 
was rampant in the world. People were 
moved by instinctual impulses, not by 
rational motives. The imps of irration- 
ality were in the ascendancy. Short-range 
pessimism was mandatory if we were not 
again to be victimized by delusive hopes. 
The release of the atomic bomb added 
the last touch of horror to the contem- 
porary nightmare. 

The great danger comes not from the 
mystics, who have simply given up the 
good fight and run to cover. Their 
diagnosis of the modern malady is better 
than their proposed cure. There is no 
virtue in flight, no salvation in com- 
munion with the Absolute. These desper- 
ate remedies lead us to the ultima Thule 
of irrationality. The threat posed by a 
morally disintegrated and irresponsible 
society will not be averted by the mum- 
bo jumbo of Vedanta or the perennial 
philosophy. It is suicidal folly to believe 
that the present cultural crisis can be 
overcome by doing a vanishing-act in- 
side our own umbilicus. There is no go- 
ing back, there is no avenue of retreat 
by way of mystical regression. The re- 
calcitrance of reality cannot be set aside 
by uttering a formula imported from 
India. 

The other movement, represented by 
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Arthur Koestler, is even more danger- 
ous, precisely because it professes to be 
more realistic, more closely in touch with 
the truth. The short-time “pessimist” 
who takes his stand on the overwhelming 
irrationality of the age cannot easily be 
refuted. He has documented his case; 
there is no gainsaying the evidence. But 
what are we to infer from all this, what 
conclusions are we to draw? The quon- 
dam radical has decided to give up all 
hopes of progress as illusory. Since his 
utopian dreams betrayed him, he will dis- 
miss all dreams of reform as utopian. The 
ideal of establishing a sane, scientifically 
controlled, and unified world order he 
now hails as a typically irrational scheme. 
The masses are not prompted by such 
motives. 


But whatever social progress the world 
has achieved has not been initiated by 
the masses but by the intellectual lead- 
ers who blazed new trails and cham- 
pioned new, unpopular causes until they 
won sufficient followers to make their 
dreams come true. Awareness of the 
widespread existence of evil need not 
imply that we must succumb to the irra- 
tional. Such awareness may indicate that 
the struggle is more complex, more dif- 
ficult, than we had anticipated, but it is 
no excuse for not fighting on with all 
the weapons that the collective intel- 
ligence of the race has forged. Was there 
ever a time completely free from confu- 
sion, irrationality, stubborn opposition 
to new ideas, institutional inertia? 

It is one thing to recognize the exist- 
ence of the irrational; it is quite another 
to yield to its power. The contemporary 
espousal of the irrational is a form of de- 
featism. Shall we reinvoke the potency 
of myths, the ritual of magic? Shall we 
revive the cult of Devil worship? It is 
only those like the surrealists, wishing 


to assert the uniqueness of their ego in 
the face of a reality that is intractable 
to their demands and indifferent to their 
posturing, who go off the deep end and 
cultivate the art of sorcery, the poetry 
of perversions, the wickedness of sadism. 
They wish to shock the bourgeoisie with 
their terrible addiction to evil, their 
frightful abnormalities. They compose 
autobiographies boasting in turgid, ba- 
roque prose of their sins, their neurotic 
compulsions, their coprophilic tenden- 
cies. They are a living exemplification of 
all the symptoms described in the Freud- 
ian lexicon. They publish neo-Gothic 
fiction about tormented psychopaths 
and their enslavement to the abnormal 
demands of the unconscious. But intel- 
lectuals like Koestler have no such justi- 
fication unless they, too, are bent on ex- 
ploiting the unconscious and plucking 
the flowers of evil that grow in the 
garden of the irrational. 


The writer can, if he is so inclined, 
take an emotional holiday and embrace 
the houri of the irrational. For a time 
the love affair may prosper and seem to 
grant a greater margin of freedom, a 
sense of power. “Human nature” will 
appear as if liberated from the prison- 
house of reason. But all holidays have 
an end; every “spree,” intellectual or al- 
coholic, must be paid for. The demands 
of empirical reality cannot be ignored 
with impunity. Any faith founded on 
irrationality is harmful and self-defeat- 
ing. It cannot long withstand the winds 
of critical inquiry. The contemporary 
repudiation of intelligence—intelligence 
which is no more and no less than the 
power of ordering our experience accord- 
ing to the principle of rationality—be- 
speaks not only a muddled state of mind 
but also a demoralized flight from 
reality. 





CATHEDRALS: MIDWEST 


SCOTT GREER 


ROM THE LONG stripped seafloor of the surrounding prairies 
Into the drab warrens, the winter-withered cities, 
Come the towers—round stakes of gray stone gleaming 
Golden under evening sun, afire with fall of evening. 


And such power drives them—they sweep above the prairie 
Sharp and clean as a steer’s picked skull in a coulee; 

In a land swept clear of form, they sweep across the evening 
In columns of shining power, parting the growing dark. 


Yet here is a door where none may enter; 
Neither man nor god nor beast can force this stone: 
Within is only darkness, night supreme. 


Night of the packed masses, the dark grain’s heaviness 

Sleeping, sleeping always; 

Though the grave towers call you over the aching arch of distance, 
Within them nothing stirs, and nothing wakes— 


But the hollow roar of death, 

That fills all empty places; 

Here are walls about sheer emptiness, phantoms that surge forever 
Onward through dissolving sunsets, into the swirling dusk, 

On and forever down the cold gyres of space. 


Yet a stranger, riding over the frozen sea of plainlands, 
Through those broken iron cities in their enormity of waste, 
On into the tundra of the future... reflected 

In his clear strange eyes could only see 


Tall towers, gaunt and crying through the gray light, 
Blind stone idols with no human mark or face, 
Uttering one monotone, like a drumbeat on a bullhide, 
Out to the savage darkness that surrounds our race. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ART TODAY 
New Directions for Old Forms 


JERRY BYWATERS 


to launch all articles which possess 

even a smattering of intellectual 
connotation with at least a pseudo-pro- 
fundo reference to the phenomenon of 
atomic fission. This article will make one 
brief gesture toward the prevailing 
fashion: in the past two decades our 
scientific, mechanical, and psychological 
advances (of which the bomb is one) 
have blasted apart the character of South- 
western art as surely as the test bomb 
changed Los Alamos from a pleasantly 
isolated bit of desert region into a world 
renowned place name. 

Contemporary art in the Southwest is 
no longer headed exactly in this direction 
or that, but is decidedly at a crossroads. 
There are enough divergent paths imme- 
diately ahead to satisfy the most vacillat- 
ing and schizophrenic artist —to say 
nothing of providing critics with loop- 
holes big enough to drive wagons through 
(Conestogas, that is). This same general- 
ization could undoubtedly be made in re- 
spect to the art of other regions in Amer- 
ica, but prognosticating the arts close at 
hand is difficult enough without borrow- 
ing trouble far afield. 


Indeed, it is no secret that a national 


T HAS BECOME THE FASHION 


art battle is raging, with skirmishes going 
on in every museum and at most art 
gatherings, professional or lay. And, of 
course, you must take sides, one way or 
the other! If one is modern he avoids the 
humiliation of being branded old-hat; if 
one is traditional he eludes the accusation 
of being liberal and therefore commu- 
nistic or subversive! 

During the summer months just past 
an ample arena for testing the present 
condition of Southwestern art has been 
provided at the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, where there has been on view a large 
and varied survey exhibit of paintings 
and sculpture from the Southwestern 
states other than Texas—New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. The omission of Texas 
from this particular exhibit was inten- 
tional but not malicious. Most important 
artists of Texas have been shown fre- 
quently and well at the Dallas Museum 
and at other Texas museums, and this 
exhibit was created so that recent work by 
painters and sculptors of all persuasions 
from other states also might be presented. 
As it is, the fifty or sixty Texas artists 
who might have been added to this ex- 


hibit have a sort of proxy representation 
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since all trends of the region’s art are in- 
cluded—but of course the Texans might 
take issue with the quality of their 
proxies. For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, there is enough range and scope in 
the works of the sixty-four artists in the 
exhibit so that it can well serve as a 
cross-section. There are academicians, 
devotees of the American scene, cubists, 
abstractionists, expressionists, surrealists, 
nonobjectivists—in fact all types of art- 
ists who can be classified; and some who 
defy classification. 

No self-respecting critic broaches any 
subject without a complete historical re- 
view in which most of the important facts 
are usually buried in footnotes.* Wisely 
taking the shortsighted view of things, 
we may look back for only three-quarters 
of a century and not find anything too 
upsetting. About the art of the period 
1870 to 1890 it can be said freely and 
openly that the subjects were Indians, 
soldiers, pioneers, cowboys — the 
pageantry they created of their lives, and 
the landscape they invested. And what 
was the philosophical theory behind the 
art of the time? May we say that there 
was none — that it was just plain old- 
fashioned “thoss sense”? As for technical 
method, what else, pray, was there to do 
except draw it like you saw it, or make it 
so gory it would scare the daylights out 
of them Easterners? 

Typical of the period were the first 
Catlin-like drawings and water colors 





*The history of art in the Southwest 
would reward extensive review, but since in- 
vestigation indicates that early art (Indian 
pictographs, pottery, buffalo skin decora- 
tions) is still far superior to anything created 
since by the civilized white conquerors, it 
seems expedient to pass over the two thou- 
sand year period of Indian art and treat only 
the immediately past one hundred years or 
so—thereby making our art look important. 





made by army engineers and the child- 
like efforts of amateur artist pioneers. 
Scattered through the area, however, were 
both foreign-born and foreign-trained 
artists of considerable ability, and al- 
though their paintings were more Euro- 
pean than American, their work has con- 
siderable documentary interest. On the 
Southwestern scene there were also Rem- 
ingtonesque painters who arrived early 
enough to do the “wild” Indian from di- 
rect association with him. Toward the 
end of the century other painters, follow- 
ing too late for the real excitement, often 
changed their tame Indian friends into 
wild ones—to achieve a nostalgic (and 
more lucrative) effect. 


ik WAS NOT until the years after 1900 
that the Southwest impressed its special 
identity on Eastern art circles. This de- 
velopment was a part of the great Western 
plot (still going on) to shake the East 
loose from the idea that it is the United 
States. Impossible as it is to follow con- 
temporary trends with complete accu- 
racy, a survey of art in the regions should 
be attempted now, and attempted again 
and again—with the inevitable correc- 
tions. The appearance of each important 
artist in a particular location should be 
recorded, his creative development de- 
scribed, and his work and influence evalu- 
ated — a task for the critic as well as the 
historian. 

Perhaps some of the feeling of South- 
western art in the last fifty years can be 
imparted by a brief interpretation of the 
practical and the philosophical sides of 
the subject. After having attempted such 
an interpretation, what critic can resist 
the temptation to let the unsuspecting 
reader know which side will win out— 
i.e., which trend is the only one of “‘real” 
significance? 
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Most of the more romantic earlier 
artists who moved to the Southwest did 
so to escape one thing or another—or to 
find something. They took up residence 
in New Orleans, Taos or Santa Fe, the 
Indian Territory of Oklahoma, Colorado 
Springs or Denver, Phoenix or Tucson. 
Many of them stayed on, impressed by 
the climate, the economical way of living, 
or the natural charm of these places. A 
second, less adventurous wave of artists 
were drawn to the Southwest by teaching 
jobs, museum positions, or the oppor- 
tunity of receiving greater relative recog- 
nition. Added to the earlier art centers 
were less glamorous but more formidable 
rallying forts for art, such places as Baton 
Rouge, Fayetteville, Norman, Tulsa, 
Stillwater, Albuquerque, and Boulder.* 
The more energetic of the artists found 
that teaching provided a basic living 
without infringing too much on personal 
freedom. In most instances there was 
never enough time to carve or paint; yet 
in some cases universities proffered artists 
the encouragement to produce works of 
art and gave them the leisure to formulate 
an art philosophy. Where university 
funds have been insufficient to allow for 
the scholastic luxury of faculty research 
or creative production there have been 
such aids as the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching or such 
fellowships as those awarded annually by 
Carnegie, Guggenheim, Rosenwald and 
Rockefeller agencies. 

Some of the better earlier artists were 
natives of the region. A few studied in 
the East or in Europe, then returned to 





*In Texas some of the towns boasting 
early art interest were Sherman, Denton, Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, Waco, Belton, Austin, Cas- 
troville, Fredericksburg, San Antonio, El 
Paso, and other places where colleges, acad- 
emies, and female seminaries were located. 


accomplish their mature work. Most of 
the native painters have made some head- 
way in convincing home art circles that a 
good local painter is the equal of a good 
Easterner and therefore should command 
equal salary, if a teacher, or as high a fee, 
if a commissioned painter or sculptor. 
Even today, however, all too many re- 
gional art patrons fall victim to the 
blandishments of roving artistes whose 
works, bad as they are, are more honest 
than their credentials. But the end of the 
artistic sucker-deal is in sight because the 
coming generation of students, naive 
though they may be in the comprehension 
of some types of business deals, can now 
spot a phony art production and resist 
Continental sales manners much better 
than could their parents and grandpar- 
ents. Too, since art is now accepted as a 
subject of general interest in all educa- 
tional institutions, more widespread ap- 
preciation has stimulated the growth of 
regional art and has added to respect for 
the work of regional artists, while at the 
same time the study of national and in- 
ternational arts has not been neglected. 


T MIGHT BE WELL at this point to set 
down the names and locations of some 

of the painters and sculptors of the six 
Southwestern states around Texas, with- 
out any particular attempt at maintain- 
ing historical or critical order. This is 
grubbing work, undertaken with the 
realization that there is no reward for 
such an endeavor and that any artist who 
is omitted will bludgeon us with a maul- 
stick (if he be one of the older artists) or 
toss a bomb at us (if he be some young 
zealot of the Braque, Klee or Zerbe cult). 


The earlier artists of the fabled New 
Mexican region would probably have out- 
polled others as the most famous of the 
Southwestern area in the first three dec- 
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ades of this century. [he saga of the 
opening of Taos and Santa Fe as art 
centers is now well known: how Joseph 
H. Sharp visited Taos in 1893; how 
Ernest L. Blumenschein and Bert Phillips, 
interested by Sharp’s descriptions, came 
to this wild country in 1898 and settled; 
how these artists were later joined by 
others including Irving Couse, Oscar E. 
Berninghaus, W. Herbert Dunton, 
Walter Ufer, Eleanora Kissell, and Victor 
Higgins; how they came later in still 
greater numbers, among them Joseph Im- 
hof, Kenneth Adams, Dorothy Brett, 
Leon Gaspard, Nicolai Fechin, John 
Young-Hunter, Frank Hoffman, Joseph 
Fleck, Howard Cook, Barbara Latham, 
Emil Bisttram, Charles Berninghaus, and 
a host of others. 


_ All these Taos artists painted Indians, 
but they also painted other New Mex- 
icans, adobe churches and houses, and the 
colorful landscape. Paintings with sim- 
ilar subject matter came from the first 
studios in Santa Fe—the works of Gerald 
Cassidy, Carlos Vierra, Fremont Ellis, 
Gustave Baumann, Will Shuster, Olive 
Rush, Theodore Van Soelen, E. Martin 
Hennings, Andrew Dasburg, Jozef and 
Teresa Bakos, Willard Nash, Frank 
Applegate, Raymond Jonson, Agnes Tait, 
and the sculptors Allan Clark and Eu- 
genie Shonnard. Among the many some- 
time residents were B. J. O. Nordfeldt, 
John Sloan, and Randall Davey.” 

In other parts of the state a large num- 
ber of artists have been working indi- 
vidually—Peter Hurd, Vernon Hunter, 
Howard Schleeter, Lloyd Goff, Mimi 





*Over the years many great and near- 
great artists have come into the Southwest 
and have received creative stimulation. Typ- 
ical of these have been Maurice Sterne, Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe, John Marin, and Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi. 


Murphey (sculptor), Frederic O’Hara, 
and Homer Boss. 


In recent years there has been some 
shifting in the art population from one 
town to another, or from New Mexico to 
another state—this usually in the interest 
of a teaching job, marriage, or some other 
such practical matter. Otherwise very 
few artists have cared to leave this magi- 
cal land. In fact there has been an in- 
troduction of new artists in New Mexico 
during the past ten years—John Skolle, 
Agnes Sims, Cady Wells, Betty Binkley, 
Lloyd Moylan, John Horns, Sam Smith, 
Alfred and Dorothy Morang, Charles 
du Tant, James Morrie, Hayes Lyon, 
Roderick Mead, Pansy Stockton, the 
Ribaks, William Lumpkins, Preston Mc- 
Crossen, Karl Larsson, Albert Schmidt, 
Roger Cheney, Helen Pearce, Gene Kloss, 
Helen Blumenschein, Datus Myers, Les 
Haas, and Vivian S. Fiske; also, among 
the sculptors and potters, Foster Jewell, 
George Blodgett, Pamela Boden, Ange- 
lino Ravagli, John Dietrich, Marie Wein- 
ger, and John Tatsche. 


Very important to remember in any 
survey of American art is the growing 
number of Indian artists, many of whom 
have been natives of New Mexico; but 
they are mentioned here as a group from 
all the Southwestern states. Indians, so 
innately capable as creative artists, never- 
theless needed encouragement to resume 
development in their own idiom follow- 
ing the first awkward efforts of appease- 
ment made by the whites when the 
United States Office of Indian Affairs 
came under intelligent direction some 
thirty years ago. After so much misun- 
derstanding, it was a happy day again for 
the Indian artist when he was encour- 
aged at such Indian schools as those of 
Santa Fe and Fort Sill to express the life 
of his people in a traditional way. The 
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long list of those who aided and collected 
the works of the Southwestern Indian 
artists should include Dr. Edgar L. Hew- 
ett, Elizabeth W. DeHuff, Chester E. 
Faris, Dr. Oscar B. Jacobson, Clark 
Field, Hester Jones, Lucia Page and many 
others who have had as great an interest 
and influence unofficially as these have 
had officially. 

Publications which have reproduced 
in color the work of the Indian painters 
include such rare portfolios as the ones 
issued by Dr. Oscar B. Jacobson on the 
work of some Kiowa artists and by Dr. 
Hartley Burr Alexander on the paintings 
by the artists at the New Mexican pueblos 
of San Ildefonso and Sia. Many exhibi- 
tions have been devoted to paintings by 
Indians, the most recent being the com- 
prehensive Second Annual Exhibition of 
American Indian Painting held during 
the summer at the Philbrook Art Cen- 
ter in Tulsa under the direction of Ber- 
nard Frazier. The catalogue for this 
exhibit provides a wealth of valuable 
material on Indian painting, honors many 
of the older Indian artists and introduces 
a host of young ones, giving both their 
Indian and English names. A listing 
of the older and better-known Indian 
artists of the Southwestern states would 
include Fred Kabotie, José Rey Toledo, 
Archie Blackowi, Allan Houser, Encarna- 
cion Pefia, Abel Sanchez, Cecil Murdock, 
Fred Beaver, Julian Martinez, Velino 
Shije, Acee Blue Eagle, and some whose 
Indian names are Awa Tsireh, Asah, Mo- 
pope, Hokeah, Auchiah, and Ogwa Pi. 
Many of the younger Indian artists are 
rapidly acquiring the technical ability of 
their seniors, and their work will enrich 
coming exhibits. 


HE GROWTH of art in other South- 
western states has been similar to its 
development in New Mexico, but in that 


state the growth has been on a more spec- 
tacular scale. 


In the states of Arizona, Colorado, Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana (Texas 
also) the general development of art has 
been less dependent on the number or 
talent of the individual pioneering artists 
than it has been in New Mexico. The col- 
onies at Santa Fe and Taos continue to 
dominate New Mexican art although art- 
ist residents of these towns often “winter” 
on the faculties of art departments at 
the University of New Mexico or some 
of the “foundation” or private art 
schools. In other Southwestern states cer- 
tain towns are art centers because of the 
location of university and college art de- 
partments rather than art colonies. 

After an early emphasis on archeology 
and ethnology in Arizona there has re- 
cently been a spurt of interest in “the 
arts” and there are growing centers at 
Phoenix, Flagstaff, Tempe, Scottsdale, 
Tucson and elsewhere with several im- 
portant annual exhibits. Some of the lead- 
ing contemporary painters to be found 
in Arizona are Lew Davis, Andreas An- 
dersen, Powell Scott, Mark Voris, Garry 
Pierce, Pete Anderson, Lon Megargee, 
John Leeper, Ralph Goltry, Tom Harter, 
Barney Reid, Paula Kloster, Howe Wil- 
liams, Mary-Russell F. Colton, Fred Ka- 
botie and John Skolle. Several of these 
artists are represented in the Dallas Mu- 
seum exhibition, as are some of the Ari- 
zona sculptors: Mathilde Schaefer, Phil- 
lips Sanderson, and Mary, Dan and 
Robert Kittredge. Many artists, creative 
designers, architects and the like have 
found Arizona stimulating to the imagi- 
nation either for a short stay or as a place 
to live permanently. Without question 
more “postcard paintings” have been 
prompted by the Arizona desert than by 
any other American landscape. Yet some 
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very evocative art has come out of the 
desert—from Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Taliesin West near Phoenix, from Max 
Ernst’s studio at Sedona. 

An art project of interest as an idea to 
be emulated is the so-called “Arizona 
plan” of purchase by which excellent 
examples of contemporary American 
paintings and drawings were carefully 
assembled with a stipulated fund and were 
presented by an anonymous donor to the 
University of Arizona.* The relatively 
small amount of money necessary to build 
this collection of a hundred art works 
should encourage other donors and other 
universities to ““go and do likewise” and 
cease trying to be miniature British Mu- 
seums on midget art budgets. 

The early history of the arts in most 
of the Southwestern states waits to be ex- 
humed. In Colorado and Louisiana this 
story should be fabulous and perhaps im- 
portant because the pioneers who built 
the cities were known to be more “cul- 
tured” than those who settled Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. From the historical so- 
cieties and archives, from the art muse- 
ums and private collections, and through 
the agencies of the Southwestern univer- 
sity presses and regional magazines the 
story of the development of the arts is 
slowly being pieced together. 





*Something of this same idea was initiated 
in 1939 at Southern Methodist University 
when funds usually expended by senior classes 
in purchasing sundials or cast-concrete bird 
baths were used by the classes of *39 and *40 
to buy paintings and prints by Texas artists 
for presentation to the university. 


FDetails about activities in the arts in 
Southwestern states can be found in the fol- 
lowing articles written for earlier numbers of 
the SourHwest Review by Jerry Bywaters: 
“Art Comes Back Home” (October, 1937) 
and “Toward an American Art” (January, 
1940). 
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In Colorado most contemporary art ac- 
tivities have been developing at the 
schools and museums in Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Boulder, Greeley and Gun- 
nison. An outstanding art figure both as 
teacher and artist is Boardman Robinson, 
who has recently retired as the director 
of the art school of the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center. Some leaders in the pro- 
grams of art activity are Mitchell Wilder, 
director, and Fred Bartlett, curator of 
painting, at the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center; Otto Karl Bach, director 
of the Denver Art Museum (and Donald 
J. Bear, former director); Muriel V. Si- 
bell, director of the gallery at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; and other faculty 
members of that institution, the Uni- 
versity of Denver, and Colorado State 
College. In addition to the artists men- 
tioned other Colorado painters are Wil- 
liam Sanderson, Vance Kirkland, Louise 
Ronnebeck, Frank Vavra, Gladys Cald- 
well Fisher, Duard Marshall (all of Den- 
ver) ; Edgar Britton, George Vander Sluis, 
Charles Bunnell, Archie Musick, F. 
Drexel Smith (of Colorado Springs) ; 
and, outside the main centers, Nadine 
Drummond, Richard Ellinger, Margaret 
Kerfoot, and Herbert Bayer. Among the 
Colorado sculptors are Marion Buchan, 
J. K. Haliburton, and John Billmeyer. 

In Oklahoma much of the early art 
activity grew from pioneer as well as 
Indian material, but the Indian arts have 
been unusually vital in the history of this 
state. At Indian schools, special agencies 
such as the Thomas Gilcrease Founda- 
tion,* college art departments and mu- 
seums the arts of the Oklahoma Indians 
have been properly recognized in recent 
years. 





*See “An Indian Foundation” by Martin 
Wiesendanger, SourHwEstT Review, Au- 
tumn, 1946. 
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The University of Oklahoma art de- 
partment was the first in the state to 
achieve important proportions under the 
leadership of the artist Oscar B. Jacob- 
son, former department head, and is ex- 
panding now with another painter, Wil- 
liam Harold Smith, as head. Other schools 
at Stillwater, Enid, Ada, Chickasha, Du- 
rant, Oklahoma City and, most recently, 
Tulsa have sponsored the development of 
the arts. Doel Reed has headed art activity 
for many years at Oklahoma A. & M. at 
Stillwater. Within the past few years the 
University of Tulsa art department has 
grown rapidly with Alexandre Hogue, 
former Texas painter, providing the 
spark. 

The most important museum in the 
state is the Philbrook ArtCenter at Tulsa, 
where regional and national exhibits are 
shown and valuable collections, especially 
of Indian arts, are being assembled. The 
Art Center in Oklahoma City has been 
active for many years with Nan Sheets 
as director. University art galleries, espe- 
cially the one at the University of Okla- 
homa, are providing important commu- 
nity services. The existence of the excel- 
lent University of Oklahoma Press has 
had an indirect but salutary effect on the 
arts in the region, just as the vigorous 
architectural planning being done under 
the guidance of Henry L. Kamphoefner 
at the University of Oklahoma has pro- 
vided its own stimulation to the fine arts. 

Some artists serving as art department 
heads have been mentioned. Other con- 
temporary Oklahoma painters are Leon- 
ard Good, Duncan Stuart, John O’Neil 
(of Norman), Charles I. Okerbloom, Jr., 
Edgar A. Albin, Robert Higgs, Rexford 
Garey, Paul England (Tulsa) , Doel Reed, 
J. Jay McVicker, Dale McKinney, Ella 
Jack, Dwight Stevens, Quentin L. Mc- 
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Christy (Stillwater), May Todd Aaron, 
and Margye Ward. Among the leading 
sculptors are Joe Taylor, Bernard Frazier, 
and Louis Weinberg. 

Arkansas has remained somewhat be- 
hind other states of the region in atten- 
tion to the arts. But in the past ten years 
art departments and museums have been 
growing, paced by the University of Ar- 
kansas and the Little Rock Museum. 
Artists from Arkansas represented in the 
Dallas Museum exhibit are David Durst 
and Neppie Conner. Among other artists 
to be mentioned are John M. Howard, 
Louis Freund, and Ruth Langford. 

Like Colorado and New Mexico, Lou- 
isiana’s colorful history had some effect 
on the general development of the arts in 
the state; but the result has lacked the 
interest to be found in art productions 
from the other states, especially New 
Mexico. In the Newcomb College Art 
School established in 1890, New Orleans 
boasted one of the earliest locations where 
formal art training was offered. Ells- 
worth Woodward was the director of that 
school from its founding to 1931. An 
artist, Woodward also was director of the 
Delgado Museum of Art (now headed 
by Arthur Feitel) and a president of the 
Southern States Art League. The League 
served art in the South from 1921 until 
this year when, at the resignation of its 
long-time factotum Ethel Hutson, this 
organization suspended its long line of 
annual exhibitions. 

Tulane University and Newcomb Col- 
lege offer a variety of practical art courses 
as do Louisiana State University, Cen- 
tenary College, and the Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Some of the best-known Lou- 
isiana artists (many to be found on the 
faculties of the art schools and universi- 
ties) are: Ralph Wickiser, Conrad Al- 
brizio, Caroline Durieux, Armin Scheler, 
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Lois Mahier, the last two sculptors 
(Baton Rouge); John McCrady, Will 
Henry Stevens, Paul Ninas, Pat Trivigno, 
Joe Donaldson, the sculptors Julius Strup- 
peck, Angela Gregory, and Sadie Irvine 
(all of New Orleans); Don Brown, 
Weeks Hall, and Warren Robinson. 


NTIL every particular philosophical 

motivation can be ferreted out by 
more scholarly eyes than ours, it may serve 
a purpose to generalize on the qualitative 
development and present character of 
Southwestern art and artists. In order to 
avoid the possibility of libel, we shall not 
say too precisely what artist or teacher 
has been responsible for each trend. Art 
before 1900 has been described as simple 
and direct reporting, but the more recent 
trends of our art have been bewildering 
in their complexity. 

The Dallas Museum exhibition shows 
that some of the better artists of the 
region who figured importantly in the 
earlier developments are still alive, not 
only physically but artistically; and their 
work, though belonging to an earlier 
period, finds itself alongside the work of 
younger artists the genesis of which might 
be described as Cézanne-Picasso-Matisse- 
Primitive-Bauhaus or (in racier fashion) 
as Moholy-Nagy by Mondrian out of 
Kandinsky. 


These extremes in our art can be dub- 
bed (in mock quotes) as “showing un- 
usual vitality in versatility and therefore 
remarkably significant”—or they can be 
interpreted as “revealing indecision which 
springs from lack of integrated emotional 
and intellectual character.” Either way 
you take it, it is quite evident that neither 
contemporary art nor contemporary 
criticism can presently be described as 
soul-satisfying, contemplative, or ro- 
mantic. Both art and criticism have be- 


come rigorous, active and soul-shaking 
exorcisms. 

Under such conditions, about the only 
statement the most venturesome critic- 
chronicler can make is the profoundly 
obvious one (also in mock quotes) that 
“there are many trends evident in con- 
temporary Southwestern art, and the fu- 
ture promises an interesting synthesis of 
all these extremes.” Such a milk-toastish 
prognosis, being neither sophisticated nor 
reactionary, will be attacked immediately 
by disciples of every separate trend—yet 
the very fact that it is attacked on all 
sides may prove its essential accuracy. 


Consider the trend of our art since 
1900. At first the best-known painters 
and sculptors treated in a picturesque 
style the picturesque qualities of one of 
the most picturesque regions in America. 
This procedure seemed quite logical and 
satisfactory to everybody concerned at 
the time—but it has been condemned 
since then by nearly all of us as, shall we 
say, “lacking in plastic motivation”! In- 
tense egoism sometimes was evident in the 
personality of some of these artists, but 
generally the character of their work was 
completely objective, being both pic- 
torially and visually real, and without 
much alteration (except in a romantic 
sense) by the artist. 

These early Southwestern artists (es- 
pecially the Taos group) won many prizes 
in national exhibitions; and the great 
number of their sales still bears witness to 
the innate romantic taste of most Amer- 
ican art lovers when left to their own de- 
vices. Of late, extensive educational cam- 
paigns have pointed out the lack of “‘last- 
ing and universal qualities” in such works, 
but they keep on selling well throughout 
the country—and in foreign countries. 
And although these artists are often dis- 
missed as uncreative (along with Frederic 
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Remington e¢ al.), their work has been 
the not-too-secret source material of 
many modern mural painters, fabulously 
paid illustrators, and even some of the 
better abstractionists. 

Many things happened to these first im- 
portant twentieth-century Southwestern 
artists. A very few of the ones who were 
both talented and intelligent (such as 
Andrew Dasburg) had great influence, 
directly or indirectly, as teachers; and 
over the years their reputation as painters 
has held up or has even been enhanced. 
Some others, not so well endowed with 
talent, were nevertheless able to do much 
for the art of the region by sponsoring un- 
known but genuinely creative artists. But 
for all too many of these once significant 
artists the story has not been personally 
so pleasant or professionally so rewarding. 
After a decade or so of popularity some 
have lapsed into native somnolence, living 
on shrewdly-bought annuities, on the 
charity of old friends, or on the income 
of a bohemia-seeking young companion 
—or a wealthy old one. Still others have 
become more devoted to society than to 
the muse. They spend more time in night 
clubs and hotel lobbies than in their 
studios. They have been of great and 
remunerative assistance to travel bureaus 
and chambers of commerce and art col- 
onies and university summer schools— 
but art has somehow got lost in the com- 
plicated arrangements. 

Despite our present greater knowledge 
of the technics of the creative arts, it 
should be admitted that painters, sculp- 
tors and critics of today are hardly in the 
correct psychological mood to evaluate 
fairly how well these earlier artists 
handled their material. It is true, however, 
that Remington’s Ceremony of the Scalps 
and some of Ufer’s and Blumenschein’s 
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things still have what passes for psychic 
stimulation. 


HILE THESE earlier painters were 

contentedly pursuing their ca- 
reers, highly infectious germs of new 
ideas were being carried from Europe to 
America. They arrived unsuspected in 
packing crates (marked “Fragile: Paint- 
ings” or “Sculpture: This End Up!”’) to 
be delivered to various addresses along 
New York’s Fifty-seventh Street. On a 
few occasions the dangerous nature of 
these shipments was partially realized by 
the customs officials who refused to accept 
certain tin and pipe objects as sculpture 
but declared them plumbing and there- 
fore subject to special duty.* European 
painting had already achieved an “todd” 
look before 1900, and by 1920 all the 
known isms of art were entrenched in 
New York galleries. From these galleries 
the scandalous art works found their way 
into the exhibits of museums in the hin- 
terland—often causing near riots of in- 
dignation among local townspeople. The 
suggestion was frequently made that the 
director of the museum involved should 





*Eventually these customs officials learned 
to be connoisseurs by taking as truth the 
opinion of trained experts. Our State Deparv- 
ment might have been able to save itself cul- 
tural embarrassment if it had followed the 
precedent settled on by the U. S. Customs 
after many painful experiences. Recently, 
when a survey exhibition of contemporary 
American art was organized and all entries 
purchased by the State Department so they 
might be circulated over the world as am- 
bassadors of goodwill, the Hearst press and 
certain Congressional figures became art 
critics and exerted so much pressure in political 
circles that the State Department recalled the 
exhibits on tour. This act of arbitrary repres- 
sion has aroused a storm of criticism over po- 
litical meddling with art. 
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be replaced by a “more balanced” in- 
dividual. 

Despite the valiant labor of a few “in 
the know” critics to explain things, it 
must be admitted that most ‘modern’ ex- 
amples got popular attention largely 
through their shock or curiosity value. 
Some of the hardier young artists who 
had received scholarships for European 
study returned from Paris with mission- 
ary-like zeal, willing to suffer a fate worse 
than death (i.e., living away from Paris 
or far from the intelligentsia of New 
York) so that they might spread the 
gospel of the ‘New Art.’ In a few cases 
they secured influential teaching positions 
and, by their very perseverance, were 
able to get over some ideas about modern 
art. 


Among these avant garde painters of 
the early thirties it became taboo to paint 
an Indian—that is, unless he was abstract- 
ed and nonobjectivized until little re- 
mained except some rain cloud symbols 
or a thunderbird. Likewise bluebonnets 
and Spanish moss (as inoffensive and non- 
poisonous as any flora can be), Negro 
cabins and mules, overalls and working 
girls, and many other things were re- 
moved from the list of legitimate or 
significant properties from which art 
could be produced. From the objective, 
art turned inward to the subjective, to 
the individual ego, the psyche and its 
traumas. The artist came to believe only 
in a mission to re-create the world 
through invented symbols, or by sifting 
ideologic content through the fine sieve 
of his own delicate sensitivity (such lan- 
guage as this is not uncommon even in 
the prefaces of catalogues at modern one- 
man shows held in chic decorators’ 
galleries). 

But in most places during the thirties 
the New Art was ineffective (New York 


was the exception). The movement was 
not well organized, its strong individual 
artists were relatively few in number, and 
its critical support was limited. The 
fountainhead was far away in Europe. 
Perhaps the most important reason for the 
ineffectiveness of this movement was the 
great popularity of the painters of the 
American scene* (a popularity encourag- 
ed by the shrewdly contrived writings of 
Thomas Craven and by a rising tide of na- 
tionalism). Being foreign-inspired, and 
nonrealistic, the various experimental 
and abstract movements did not wear 
well in America. And then preparations 
for war put the lid on nearly all art ex- 
cept patriotic and utilitarian forms. 

In the late thirties and early forties, 
however, the New Art was receiving 
powerful and capable support from sev- 
eral unpredicted quarters. Pogroms in 
Europe drove to our shores many leaders 
of experimental art movements in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, and unsettled 
conditions persuaded leading artists from 
England, Holland, France, Hungary, 
Russia and many other countries to make 
their way to America.t Another out- 
standing factor was the rather complete 
(though rarely acknowledged) adoption 
of modern art by American advertising 
in package design, commercial photogra- 
phy, architecture, and other fields. 

The curious nature of this change can 
be illustrated by a little story. We see an 
astute business executive in an art gallery 
(he has ducked in out of the rain). He 
stands in front of an abstract and utterly 





*Charles Burchfield, Edward Hopper, 
Thomas Hart Benton, Grant Wood, John 
Steuart Curry, Reginald Marsh. 

Walter Gropius, Amédée Ozenfant, Mo- 
holy-Nagy, Piet Mondrian, Fernand Leger, 
Stanley W. Hayter, Salvador Dali, and Pavel 
Tchelitchew were a few of these. 
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unreal painting by Picasso entitled 
“Fromage Number 7.” The gentleman in 
question is on the verge of apoplexy. He 
does not like the painting or its title, and 
the museum director’s attempt to explain 
the artist’s intention makes no impression 
on him. The rain over, the executive re- 
turns in high dudgeon to his office where 
he plunges into a conference on some na- 
tional magazine advertising his company 
is considering. The advertising agency 
representative shows some art work and 
layout roughs, explaining that several 
phases of production are strung together 
in the advertisement. Some photographs 
of processes are used in the middle of the 
art work, and front and side views of the 
main plant are superimposed. The execu- 
tive is highly pleased at this “creative and 
original art.” What the agency man 
doesn’t tell (and what he often doesn’t 
know) is that the favored art work which 
the executive has just okayed borrows all 
of its “new” tricks from things invented 
by that “crazy” Picasso or one of his in- 
sane contemporaries. The outlandish 
painters call these devices “kinetic con- 
tinuity” or “circulating viewpoint,” 
“surrealism” or “collage,” or “simul- 
taneity” or “impenetration of planes.” 
Knowingly or not, American business, 
so scientifically inventive, so devoted to 
functionalism, and so willing to try any- 
thing that might pay off, is a perfect 
complement to the scientific and intel- 
lectual experimentation to be found in 
the modern art movements. So it was en- 
tirely logical for Americans to adopt the 
Bauhaus practices and even to employ 
many of the exiles from this famous Ger- 
man school; American advertising went 
all out for surrealistic psychic shock (eye 
appeal). America is a land of born me- 
chanics, so it is natural that we should be 
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interested in theories which have to do 
with speed, force, dynamics, and multiple 
action. Of course, the part we resented 
was calling these interests by such terms 
as futurism, cubism, expressionism, dada- 
ism, constructivism, and abstractionism. 


HATEVER may seem to be our 

opinion above, we are convinced 
that these developments are all to the 
good. Since the end of the war the second 
wave of the New Art has swept over 
America and this time it has not only 
knocked over sacred art images but also 
has brought with it some ideas which 
probably will remain. Painting should not 
be required to imitate visual reality, nor 
should it be expected to compete with the 
portrait camera or the color film ex- 
posure. Art in any form should not be 
confined in its expression. We salute the 
Armory show of 1913 as fondly as any 
modern, and we welcome the isms gen- 
erated in France which caused American 
artists to cease being satisfied with simply 
seeing and representing, forcing us into 
thinking of the arts again in plastic terms. 
No artist who is alert and sincere will be 
contaminated by using this experimental 
knowledge. 

Yes, we think modern art, the New 
Art, is here to stay; and we believe it will 
not be unbecoming or unsuited to Amer- 
ican artists. Much of it, after all, consists 
of intellectual investigation or scientific 
research, and though we have not always 
distinguished ourselves in the first field, 
we have a natural aptitude for the second. 

There are some mighty reservations to 
be advanced, however, before South- 
western and American art move on to 
their natural destiny. To illustrate the 
parlous condition resulting from the con- 
flict of theories, we might examine a 
painting by an Indian in the Dallas Mu- 
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seum exhibit. Somehow this one painting, 
Home Kachina Dance by Fred Kabotie of 
Oraibi, Arizona, represents both the sure 
and the puzzling state of our art. Kabotie 
is one of the most typical of the contem- 
porary Indian artists.* 

The first point to be made is that Ka- 
botie is a representative native artist of 
this region. Circumstances having carried 
him away from his home to study in an 
artificial environment, he found that the 
art most natural for him was discouraged, 
and he substituted an art foreign to his 
nature. Yet when Kabotie’s personality 
and background were finally understood 
and he was allowed to work in a familiar 
métier, his work became significant. It 
had meaning for himself and his friends, 
and under such conditions it quickly 
came to a full maturity. But another 
point must be made about the work of 
this Indian artist, and it is disturbing. A 
rather large painting, Home Kachina 
Dance shows kachinas and ceremonial 
figures in rigid formation surrounded by 
informal groups of Indian observers. The 


*A Hopi, Kabotie was sent to the Santa 
Fe Indian school about 1918, when this and 
other such schools were discouraging Indian 
habits and customs. Kabotie wanted to paint 
the kachina dances in a manner similar to 
that of sand paintings, but he was denied 
opportunity until a change in superintend- 
ents came about. Then he and other Indians 
were encouraged to paint the things they 
knew and to record them through the use of 
traditional techniques. 
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part of Kabotie’s painting which depicts 
kachinas and formalized pattern (as well 
as motion) is wonderful to see; here are 
abstracted, futurist, and surrealized 
forms of an amazing art quality. But 
they were created as a result of a long evo- 
lution of Indian life and religion; the 
modern artist merely recorded these al- 
ready maturely conceived art devices. In 
fact the only contribution of the painter 
to this painting (other than an accurate 
memory and careful research) is seen in 
the informal composition and realistic 
painting of the observers—who are as in- 
significant artistically as the “kinfolks” 
in any tourist’s snapshot! So we are con- 
fronted with the admission that perhaps 
the most characteristic trait of modern 
painting is an eclectic insight, a faculty 
for borrowing from the past art forms 
which already have achieved significance 
and complete maturity in their logical en- 
vironment. This sweeping accusation un- 
fortunately can be applied to all modern 
art with some justification. 

But despite modern art’s guilt in con- 
tinuing impotent eclectic practices, there 
are many facets of contemporary art 
which seem to suggest the possibility of 
creation in completely new directions. 
If these directions are toward science, 
mechanism, and war-born psychology, 
should art and artists bear the full blame 
for such a baffling state of affairs? It is 
from these realms that future art must 
come—if the human spirit wills it. 








JOE TAYLOR (Norman, Oklahoma): Fury, Black Belgian Marble. 








ANDREW DASBURG 


(Taos New Mexico): 
Growth, Oil. 











LOUIS WEINBERG (Tulsa, Oklahoma): Space Circumvention, Cast Marble. 

Hanging beyond are: left, Louisiana Voyage by DON BROWN (Shreveport, Louisiana) ; 
center, Unfolding by EMIL BISTTRAM (Taos, New Mexico); right, By the Waters of 
Babylon by LOUISE RONNEBECK (Denver, Colorado). 


Another view of Space Circumvention 


by LOUIS WEINBERG. 
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FRED KABOTIE (Oraibi, Arizona): Home Kachina Dance. Watercolor. 











MATHILDE SCHAEFER (Scottsdale, Arizona) 
Mother and Child. Redwood. 














HERBERT BAYER (Aspen, Colorado) : Green Exfoliation. Oil. 


MIMI MURPHEY (Albuquerque, New Mexic 
Well’m. Mahogany. 
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JOHN SKOLLE (Phoenix, Arizona): Sargasso Sea. Oil. 























ARMIN SCHELER (Baton Rouge, Louisiana): Sebastian, 1944, Plaster. 
Hanging beyond are: left, Family Group with Model by JOHN McCRADY (New Orleans, 


Louisiana) ; center, Long May If Wave by R. VERNON HUNTER (Santa Fe, New Mexico). 


AGNES C. SIMS (Santa Fe, New Mexico): Man and Deer. Oil. 


Photographs by Jay Simmons 











50 HANGED AND I] BRANDED 
The Story of the San Patricio Battalion 


TOM MAHONEY 


MONG THE CROSSES in the 
A beautiful and sinister suburb of 
Mexico City called San Angel 

is one inscribed with a gamecock, a 
pair of dice, and a skull and crossbones. 
Because General Alvaro Obregén was 
assassinated not far from the spot, the 
place has been named officially Villa 


Obregon, but the curious monument is 
not to him nor to any other Mexican. It is 
the sole known tribute to the San Patricio 
Battalion. 

Irish-American boys from the United 
States composed this tragic unit. Singing 
“Green grow the leaves on the hawthorn 
tree,” they had marched with General 
Zachary Taylor to the Rio Grande in 
1846. Some say that their song survives 
today in the epithet gringo, but only the 
bizarre cross recalls the singers. 

They reached the Rio Grande at what 
is now Brownsville and began a tedious 
wait for war. Taylor had never com- 
manded a real army before and chose the 
worst possible camp site. Water stood in 
some of the tents after rains, but there 
was little fit to drink. Food was filled with 
maggots. Firewood was scarce. Mosqui- 
toes and sand crabs tortured both officer 
and private. Yellow fever and dysentery 


wasted the ranks while soldiers, most 
without previous experience at the task, 
were set to constructing a fort opposite 
Matamoros where the Mexicans were gar- 
risoned. Insolent, politically-appointed 
officers directed many tasks. For those 
who hesitated there was the lash. For those 
who worked too hard beneath the blazing 
sun, there were the hospital tents filled 
with groaning men. Bodies were removed 
at dawn and the dead march wailed 
daily. 

Even Taylor’s officers were dubious at 
the prospect, and they did not conceal 
their anxiety from their commands. 
Some, like Lieutenant Ulysses S. Grant, 
believed the impending war an unjust 
one. Many who knew military lore feared 
that an invasion of Mexico would result 
in reverses such as the British suffered in 
Buenos Aires, and possibly as disastrous 
as Napoleon’s march into Russia. The 
Mexicans had been fighting continually, 
while United States troops had not been 
engaged except with Indians for thirty 
years. To the sick, mistreated soldiers far 
from home, the present as well as the 
future seemed hellish. 

This state of affairs was soon reported 
to General Pedro de Ampudia, com- 
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mander of the Mexican troops in Mata- 
moros. This officer possessed high talents 
as a propagandist. He addressed a procla- 
mation to the Irish soldiers in the Amer- 
ican forces and had printed copies strewn 
about Taylor’s camp. 


“Soldiers, you have enlisted in time of 
peace to serve in the army for a specific 
term; but your obligation never implied 
that you were bound to violate the laws 
of God, and the most sacred rights of 
friends,” wrote Ampudia. He alleged 
that it was the intention of the United 
States to destroy Catholicism in Mexico, 
and he appealed to the Irish-Americans 
not to take up arms against their own re- 
ligion. 

“It is a defiance of God and man. I urge 
you in the name of justice, honor, and 
your own interests and self respect, to 
abandon this desperate and unholy cause, 
and become peaceful Mexican citizens! 

“Be wise then, and just, and honorable, 
and take no part in murdering us who 
have no unkind feelings for you. Lands 
will be given to officers, sergeants and 
corporals according to rank, privates re- 
ceiving three hundred acres. 

“If in time of action, you wish to 
espouse our cause, throw away your arms 
and run to us, and we will embrace you 
as true friends and Christians!” 

Thomas Riley, a reckless Irishman in 
the Third Infantry, read the proclama- 
tion with interest. Next morning he ob- 
tained permission to attend mass at a 
near-by church. Instead of doing so, he 
went to the Mexican headquarters across 
the Rio Grande. There he was received 
with open arms, entertained by General 
Ampudia, and commissioned a lieutenant 
on the spot. 

Word of Riley’s fortune was conveyed 
back to his former comrades. One and 
two at a time, they began to desert and 
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slip across the Rio Grande at night. Even 
the formal outbreak of war, inevitable 
after the United States annexed Texas, 
did not stop the furtive exodus. The First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Artillery; the 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Infantry; and the Second Dragoons all 
were represented by Irish deserters in the 
Mexican camp. 


The Mexicans called their new allies 
the Colorados, or red company, because 
of their ruddy faces. Others termed them 
the “Foreign Legion.” The Irish them- 
selves decided that they wanted to be 
called the San Patricio Battalion in honor 
of the patron saint of Ireland. Under this 
name and a strange green banner in- 
scribed with a harp, the Irish became an 
artillery unit for General Antonio Lépez 
de Santa Anna, the Mexican dictator. 
Riley was commander with Patrick Dal- 
ton, a Second Infantry deserter, as his 
lieutenant. They ably demonstrated their 
ability against their former comrades at 
the battle of Buena Vista on February 21, 
1847. Though the Mexicans were defeat- 
ed, the Irish not only got away with all of 
their guns but captured and took along 
three field pieces, brass six-pounders, 
from Taylor’s batteries. 

Resistance of the Irish during the battle 
helped convince the United States that 
Mexico could not be conquered from the 
north. A second army, under General 
Winfield Scott, was transported by sea 
and invaded from Vera Cruz. In the 
forces which he shifted to meet the new 
menace, Santa Anna included the San 
Patricio Battalion. On the night of 
August 19, 1847, in a pouring rain, the 
Irish rolled some of their guns into the 
fortifications of Churubusco, six miles 
south of Mexico City on the road to 
Acapulco. 

Famous in Aztec times for its temple 
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to Huitzilopochtli, the bloody war god, 
and later as a resort of the Spaniards, 
Cortez and Alvarado, Churubusco was a 
fit darkling plain for the impending 
drama. To the south was a great area of 
pedregal, a fissure-filled lava bed in which 
the volcanic outpourings of past centuries 
had been hardened into horrible and 
grotesque shapes worthy of Dante’s In- 
ferno. Because of this natural fortifica- 
tion, Churubusco could be easily ap- 
proached from the south only by the 
Acapulco highway on the east side of the 
lava and by a second road from San Angel 
and Coyoacan on the west side. 


To command the Acapulco road, the 
Mexicans constructed a strong téte-de- 
pont, just south of the bridge by which 
the road crossed the Churubusco River, 
flowing due east at this point. To hold the 
other approach, the Mexicans relied on the 
San Mateo convent, a fifth of a mile 
southwest of the ¢éte-de- pont. Behind the 
twelve-foot walls of the convent, first 
reared by the Franciscans in 1678, were 
stationed most of the San Patricio Bat- 
talion, now grown to 260 desperate men. 
Others with three guns garrisoned the 
fieldwork at the bridgehead. Water from 
the river, bank-full because of the rainy 
season, formed a moat about this fortifi- 
cation which was partially masked by tall 
corn. There the Irish awaited Scott’s 
army on August 20, 1847, as it swung 
around Lake Xochimilco, famed for its 
floating gardens, and advanced on the 
capital from the south. 

Commanding the San Patricio Bat- 
talion and other forces about Churubusco 
were the grim veterans, Manuel Rincén 
and Pedro Maria Anaya, the best Mexican 
generals of their day. Their hair had 
grown gray fighting the Spanish, the 
French and their own fellow-country- 
men, and they were not awed by the 
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record of Yankee victories. Rincén ordered 
the batteries to hold their fire until the 
enemy was within half gunshot. 


At noon a fierce sheet of flame burst in 
the faces of the invaders advancing up the 
Acapulco road under General Worth. 
Cheering and cursing, some of the Irish 
poured out over the parapets in their 
eagerness for hand-to-hand encounter, 
and Worth’s whole column was sent re- 
coiling back into the lava field. At the 
other end of the fortifications, guns of 
the convent stopped the columns of Gen- 
eral Twiggs, whom Scott himself was 
accompanying. The entire American ad- 
vance was halted by the unexpected 
resistance. 


Convinced that the convent was an 
ammunition depot, Scott ordered the 
place taken at all costs. Guided by a cap- 
tain of engineers named Robert E. Lee, 
two regiments circled the convent to the 
west. The force of Twiggs attacked from 
the southwest and that of Worth from 
the southeast. The artillery of all three be- 
gan to bombard the Mexican positions. 
The Sixth Infantry, reputed to contain 
the finest soldiers of Scott’s whole army, 
spread into a skirmish line. Over the lava 
bed and through the tall corn, they charg- 
ed—only to roll back from the bloody 
téte-de-pont. A second charge left only 
more dead in the cornfield. 

Yankee shells began to put the San 
Patricio guns out of commission, but the 
Irish fought grimly on. After three 
hours the spell began to break. A few men 
cannot delay an army indefinitely, and 
Churubusco was not Thermopylae. 
Worth succeeded in getting some men 
across the river far to the east of the 
battle. The Mexican forces on that side 
fled. Most of the guns of the convent were 
disabled. Others were without ammuni- 
tion, As the dark clouds of a late after- 
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noon thunderstorm began to obscure the 
distant summits of Popocatepetl and 
Ixtacihuatl, a charge of the Eighth In- 
fantry, supported by the Fifth Infantry, 
swept for a third time over the lava and 
through the corn. Bayonets gleaming, the 
attackers this time splashed into the moat 
and advanced clear over the fieldwork, 
killing or capturing the survivors there. 

Guns of the téte-de-pont were turned 
on the convent, but the Irish there con- 
tinued to fight. Some of the Mexicans, 
however, were of less firm fiber. One 
attempted to raise a white flag. An Irish- 
man tore it down. Another who sought 
to surrender was shot in the back. With 
nearly all of the defenders wounded and 
the convent surrounded, it was one of 
Scott’s officers who waved a handkerchief 
to stop the fighting. The surprised Mexi- 
cans threw down their arms. 

““Where is the ammunition?” demand- 
ed General Twiggs of Maria Anaya as 
they met in the shattered convent. 

“Had I any ammunition, you would 
not be here,” retorted the Mexican 
general. 


The victors had courtesy to spare for 
Maria Anaya, and historians have im- 
mortalized his words. But there was an- 
other fate for the San Patricio men, 
traitors by every rule of war. Just how 
many of the 260 were killed in the fight 
or escaped in the melee, it is impossible to 
say. It is very definite, however, that 
sixty-five fell alive into the hands of 
their vengeful former comrades. 

Only the presence of General Winfield 
Scott, “old fuss and feathers,” prevented 
a lynching of the prisoners. He ordered 
that all be given trials. This was done. 
Two general courts-martial, with General 
Scott as reviewing authority, ruled that 
four of the sixty-five should be pardoned 
as having been captured by the Mexicans 
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and forced to join the San Patricio Bat- 
talion. Eleven others, including Riley, 
who had deserted before the formal decla- 
ration of war, were sentenced to be 
branded by a red-hot iron with the letter 
“—D” on their cheeks and to receive fifty 
lashes of a rawhide whip on their bare 
backs. The other fifty men were ordered 
hanged. 


The Archbishop of Mexico and the 
foreign diplomats of Mexico City plead- 
ed in vain with General Scott to remit 
the death sentences. On September 10, 
1847, after receiving the last sacrament 
from a priest, sixteen of the deserters were 
hanged at San Angel from the limbs of a 
great tree. Four more were hanged at 
near-by Mixcoac the next day, and the 
remaining thirty were hanged there on 
September 13. 


Mixcoac is a beautiful picnic spot with- 
in sight of Chapultepec Castle, the citadel 
of the capital. Scott’s army stormed this 
height on September 13 and, asa poignant 
gesture, Colonel W. S. Harney, in charge 
of hanging the last thirty deserters, allow- 
ed them to live long enough to see the 
flag which they had betrayed raised in 
triumph over Chapultepec. 

In a general order announcing the 
hangings, Scott warned sternly against 
any further defections, referring to a new 
Mexican conspiracy which had as its basis 
another special appeal to the Irish- Amer- 
icans among his forces: ““The conspirators 
have also the services of several false 
priests who dishonor the religion which 
they only profess for the specific occa- 
sion. Their plan is to . . . entice our 
Roman Catholic soldiers, who have done 
honor to our colors, to desert, under the 
promise of lands in California, which our 
armies have already acquired and which 
are and forever will remain a part of the 
United States. 
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“Let all our soldiers professing the 
Catholic religion remember the fate of 
the deserters taken at Churubusco. These 
deluded wretches were also promised 
money and land, but the Mexican govern- 
ment, by every sort of ill usage, drove 
them to take up arms against the country 
and flag which they had voluntarily 
sworn to support, and next placed them 
in the front of the battle in positions 
from which they could not possibly escape 
the conquering valor of our glorious 
ranks. 

“After every effort of the General-in- 
Chief to save, by judicious discrimination, 
as many of these miserable convicts as 
possible, fifty of them have paid for their 
treachery by an ignominious death on 
the gallows.” 

A Mexican mule driver gave Riley his 
lashes, because General Worth considered 
lashing by an American soldier “too much 
of an honor” for such a man. The com- 
mander of the luckless San Patricio Bat- 
talion stood the lashing very well but 
could not restrain a great cry of anguish 
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when the red-hot branding iron burned 
into his not unhandsome face. 


Military punishment was harsh in the 
1840’s and there was little criticism at the 
time of General Scott’s handling of the 
situation. The impression grew, however, 
that the war had already been won when 
the court-martial sentences were carried 
out, and that the hangings were therefore 
unnecessary. Irish-Americans generally 
became enemies of General Scott. In 
1852, when he was nominated for Presi- 
dent by the Whigs, the Irish and other 
foreign-born groups had their revenge; 
their votes helped to defeat him in that 
election. 

That is about all of the story of the San 
Patricio Battalion. Years later a senti- 
mental visitor to San Angel, whose name 
will probably never be known, pondered 
how the Irishmen gambled with fate, 
fought bravely, and died. With these 
thoughts in mind, he placed beneath the 
great tree the curious cross marked with 
the gamecock, the dice, and the skull and 
crossbones. 








THE ROSENFIELD LEGEND 


GARLAND CULLUM 


was gathered in the old Fair Park 

Coliseum in Dallas to hear the Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra, conducted by 
André Messager. Still exultant over the 
recent Armistice, the audience did not 
find it hard to grow enthusiastic over the 
great pianist, Alfred Cortot. So absorbed 
were they in applauding the performance 
that probably not more than a dozen per- 
sons noticed a short, rotund man scurry- 
ing toward the exit at the end of the con- 
cert. The eighteen-year-old youth, who 
even then executed a waddle instead of a 
sprint, was M. J. Rosenfield, Jr. He was 
hastening away in order to meet a mid- 
night deadline at The Dallas Morning 
News, which next day carried the first 
critical review under the Rosenfield by- 
line. 

This, of course, was just the beginning 
—hardly suggestive of what the future 
had in store for the fiercely ambitious 
boy who before the twenties were gone 
would be winning acclaim as John Rosen- 
field, Jr., Amusements Editor of The 
News, and who by the end of the thirties, 
as “J. R., Jr.,” editor-critic, would have 
evolved into that rare institution among 
men, a living legend. And would have 


I N NOVEMBER, 1918 a large crowd 


attained such an exalted position of fame 
that he would be universally referred to 
simply as “Rosenfield.” One Southern 
Methodist University professor expressed 
it this way: “ ‘Rosenfield!’ Like one says 
‘Shakespeare’ or ‘Lincoln’ or ‘Bee- 
thoven’.” And in the Southwest, that’s 
just about the way it is. 

Obviously, the Rosenfield legend con- 
cerns more than the mere fact that this 
man’s brains and energy have made his 
by-line the best known in this part of 
the country. The legend embraces all the 
popular notions that have mushroomed 
about the Rosenfield personality, some- 
times following an accurate line but often 
far from the truth. It is assuredly true 
that he is the acknowledged czar of 
Southwestern culture, that he possesses 
an astounding vocabulary which he likes 
to flaunt in newsprint, that his repertory 
of wit is as extensive as his waistline, that 
he knows show business and the lively 
arts as few men of our time know them. 

More fancifully, the legend also has it 
that his appetite for food is Gargantuan, 
his thirst for liquor fabulous; that his 
vocabulary is punctuated in private con- 
versation with abundant profanity; that 
his wit is at all times merciless; that his 
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catalogue of off-color jokes would be the 
envy of any traveling salesman; that he 
has a preference for talking vivid sex in 
his columns; that he is the region’s su- 
preme egotist; that he is plenty doggoned 
lucky to have a brilliant wife who always 
writes his music reviews since he hardly 
knows the difference between a baritone 
and a soprano. 


In a way, it seems a shame to shatter 
the intriguing illusion of some Texas 
people that The News harbors a Falstafhian 
genius who is 105 per cent eccentric, 150 
per cent drunk on his own power, who is 
more showman and promoter than gifted 
journalist and critic. On the other hand, 
the loss of this illusion should be more 
than compensated by the realization that 
in John Rosenfield Dallas has an intensely 
civic-conscious citizen who is harder 
working than any other person who comes 
readily to mind, more passionately con- 
cerned about both the commercial and 
the cultural progress of his city. 

Even without benefit of embellish- 
ment, Rosenfield is as good copy as most 
of the people he writes about in his daily 
column, “The Passing Show.” No more 
sinful and no more saintly than others in 
the city directory, he has contrived to 
establish himself as supreme arbiter in 
amusement and cultural circles in this 
region. There are hundreds of people who 
hesitate to offer comment on concerts and 
plays until they have read “Rosenfield” 
the next morning. The one sure com- 
ment after any performance is ‘““Wonder 
what Rosenfield will say about this?” His 
pre-eminent position can be demonstrated 
from one incident: the morning after 
Billy Rose opened his spectacular Casa 
Majiana show in Fort Worth, Rosenfield’s 
review was reprinted on the front page of 
The Fort Worth Star-Telegram in lieu of 
any word from the regular staff critic! 
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Perhaps the only misconception about 
himself that Rosenfield regrets and 
hastens to correct is the popular notion 
about his background. The sophisticated 
paragraphs which appear under his name 
lead many persons to conclude that he is 
an imported product, most likely from 
New York. It is a source of pride to 
Rosenfield, however, that he can talk of 
his pioneer Texas heritage. His father 
moved to Dallas in 1870, having migrated 
to Texas from Germany five years earlier. 
In 1885 Max Rosenfield married the 
eldest of the Kramer sisters from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, to begin a line that over 
the years has become firmly entrenched in 
all phases of Dallas commercial and cul- 
tural life. Until his death in 1935 Max 
Rosenfield was active in real estate and 
for fifty-two years was an executive of 
one of Dallas’ large department stores. 

Rosenfield was born on then-fashion- 
able South Akard in 1900. Always an 
avid student of history (his specialties are 
Lincoln and the Civil War), he relates his 
career to Dallas chronology, declaring 
that he happened along at the opportune 
time when Dallas was developing from a 
small, muddy town on the Trinity River 
into the financial and cultural center of 
the Southwest, with a population eager to 
secure inspiration and education along 
with skyscrapers and paved streets. 

In refutation of that part of legend 
which decries Rosenfield as a sham in- 
tellectual who rewrites New York reviews 
for his own page, it might be well to re- 
view briefly his education, noting how 
well it prepared him for the role of in- 
terpreter of Southwestern arts. A member 
of the first graduating class of Forest 
Avenue High School in 1917, he was just 
an average student so far as grades were 
concerned; but he spent much time read- 
ing history and studying languages, with 
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lessons on the piano thrown in on the side. 
He worked on the school paper, recalls 
taking particular delight in using big 
words in his themes for Miss Edna Rowe, 
his English teacher. After school he de- 
bated and played baseball, his favorite 
sport. On week ends he added to his rec- 
ord collection, which dates from his 
eighth year and now numbers more than 
three thousand disks. The Great Train 
Robbery, the first movie he ever saw, was 
a major thrill, and he decided movies were 
here to stay. Between school terms there 
were trips to New York, where he was 
captivated by concerts and operas— 
which he saw and heard again when they 
came to Dallas. 

When the United States entered World 
War I, Rosenfield was a student at the 
University of Texas. As soon as he turned 
eighteen, he enlisted in the army; just 
as he finished officers’ training school, the 
war ended. Before continuing his studies 
at Columbia University, young Rosen- 
field did a brief stint at The News as cub 
reporter, an occupation that had lured 
him during his summer vacations from 
college. 

To hear Rosenfield reminisce of his 
four years in Manhattan is to see a man 
glow in the spell of sweet nostalgia. It is 
to witness the current favorite of his 
thousand cigarette holders stymied in 
midair as he tells a series of anecdotes 
about famous people who made life in 
New York a memorable experience for 
the young man from Dallas. Mornings he 
spent at classes, afternoons and evenings 
at concerts and the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He recalls his personal opera 
marathon which took place one Saturday 
when he began with Parsifal at 11 a.m., 
had dinner, then returned for Aida which 
ended at 11 P.M. He estimates that during 
the time he lived in New York, he was 
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present for about 250 performances at 
the “Met.” 

In addition to his attendance at the 
opera, there were other activities: a B.A. 
degree from Columbia; the publication 
of several short stories; a stretch on The 
New York Herald, and later on T he Eve- 
ning Mail as assistant to Burns Mantle. In 
the latter capacity Rosenfield imme- 
diately sensed the strategic value of those 
bits of magic which critics consider their 
due—passes. In order to have a constant 
and plentiful supply of same, he volun- 
teered to review movies, and became one 
of the first three critics of the cinema on 
New York newspapers. 

Rosenfield later accepted a more lucra- 
tive position as director of publicity at 
Paramount’s Long Island studio. Here he 
learned the ways of that curious world, 
the motion picture industry. Here he 
began to form the hundreds of first- 
name friendships that he enjoys with film 
people. And it was during his tenure at 
Paramount that Rosenfield courted and 
married Claire Burger. Deciding that he 
wanted to bring his bride to Dallas to live, 
he calmly turned down an offer to become 
assistant director of publicity for the 
Metropolitan Opera, and asked Para- 
mount for a transfer to his home town. 


DDLY ENOUGH, if Rosenfield had had 

his way back in the twenties, he 
would have sought fame and fortune as 
a sports writer. Soon after he left Para- 
mount’s Dallas office for a place on the 
city desk at The News, there was a va- 
cancy in the sports editor’s chair. Bill 
Ruggles was being promoted downstairs 
to join the editorial-writing team. Rosen- 
field, though his knowledge of sports was 
limited to baseball, summoned his cour- 
age and went in to apply for Ruggles’ old 
job. Just as he was entering the office of 
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the managing editor he met Chauncey 
Brown, amusements editor, who was go- 
ing to try to execute a deal whereby he 
would switch from reviewing shows to 
writing up games. After a three-way 
council, it was decided that since Rosen- 
field was admittedly a little on the short 
end of football knowledge, he should take 
over the amusements job; Brown would 
handle the sports page. 


It was during this first decade at The 
News that Rosenfield, the movie critic, 
commanded the attention of the public 
by his terse comment on motion pictures. 
That was an era when the cinema com- 
prised about 90 per cent of the entertain- 
ment in Dallas. Metropolitan stage and 
opera companies did not then venture so 
regularly into the hinterland, and con- 
certs in Dallas were lamentably few; the 
Rosenfield attention could be turned al- 
most exclusively to movies, and he usually 
lambasted them. Certain movie people 
have always been phobias with Rosen- 
field, and the public came to expect choice 
comparisons and poisoned barbs when- 
ever Marion Davies, Bette Davis, Shirley 
Temple, or Nelson Eddy came to the local 
screen. 

Rosenfield does not write the art re- 
views in The News, declaring that he 
lacks the technical knowledge for criti- 
cism; but he often attends art shows and 
exhibits. As for jazz music, he professes 
a degree of interest, but leaves evaluation 
to others. Classical music and the theater, 
of course, have a major claim on Rosen- 
field’s time and thought, but he is far 
from abdicating his place as pre-eminent 
movie reviewer in this region. His affilia- 
tion with the movie industry is too long 
and endearing. 

Show people like doing business with 
Rosenfield, whom they describe as a 
“showman’s showman.” They give him 


personal credit for some of their best pub- 
licity gags, and many a youngster who 
wanted his or her name on marquees will 
forever offer thanks to Rosenfield. Ginger 
Rogers and Ann Sheridan, for instance, 
owe much to him: Linda Darnell, though, 
he advised to go back to school; she was 
not photogenic. But since that monu- 
mental miscalculation he has boosted the 
Dallas beauty right along. 


The Amusements Department at The 
News is characterized by a pleasant in- 
formality. Miss Fairfax Nisbet’s Southern 
drawl runs incessantly. Miss Nisbet has 
been Rosenfield’s Girl Friday for twelve 
years while more than a score of other 
assistants have come and gone (the office 
staff now numbers seven). During this 
time she has seen the boss call Hollywood 
on many occasions and get results; seen 
him casually put on his coat in early after- 
noon and know he was going downstairs 
for a conference with the big boys. There 
are those who say that Rosenfield can get 
whatever he wants in these consultations, 
but he isn’t one of them. Surprisingly self- 
effacing in many instances, he avers that 
his success has been made possible by the 
vision of his superiors, who have wanted 
an outstanding amusements page as much 
as he himself has. They have allocated the 
necessary funds for wide coverage, the 
necessary space for making The News 
amusements page without peer west and 
south of Chicago. 

Rosenfield enjoys what he calls ‘“‘com- 
plete liberty of judgment and action” in 
his department. He does very little writ- 
ing at his office, spends the time receiving 
callers. He insists that his relationship 
with The News advertising department 
has been nothing but sweetness and light, 
that at no time has Interstate, big-dog ad- 
vertiser in his columns, tried to influence 
a review. But no one can say either that 
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the theatrical chain goes out of its way to 
antagonize its best publicity agent. Sev- 
eral years ago when Rosenfield found that 
“catching” movies when they opened on 
Elm Street was inconvenient, Bob O’Don- 
nell, general manager of Interstate, quick- 
ly whipped up Monday night showings 
of forthcoming movies in the Majestic 
Theater’s private screening room. 


Readers of The News amusements 
page, noting a reduction recently in at- 
tention and space given to movies, sniffed 
for a scandal that might signify an end 
to the long era of cordial relations be- 
tween Rosenfield and the Interstate or- 
ganization. Rosenfield insists, however, 
that he and Interstate—and The News 
advertising department—still hang to- 
gether with beautiful co-ordination. The 
current underplaying of movies may be 
directly attributed to the sorry crop of 
motion pictures produced the last several 
months. Also, the field of entertainment 
and the arts in Dallas is being vastly ex- 
panded. With the newsprint shortage that 
continues to plague The News, why, Ros- 
enfield asks, should inferior movie prod- 
ucts receive a lion’s share of lineage? No 
squabble with Interstate at all. No sudden 
snubbing of the cinema, which he believes 
is sunk in a coma similar to that of around 
1926 when good movies were almost non- 
existent during the period preceding the 
advent of the talking picture. Rosenfield 
envisions an imminent, drastic change in 
the movie industry. Television, perhaps, 
will instigate the impending revolution. 

Along with his amusements page (sev- 
eral pages on Sundays), four years of 
having his own radio program, writing 
the script for a book of Texas history 
cartoons in collaboration with cartoonist 
Jack Patton, doctoring plays for friends, 
and reviewing books for The News book 
page, Rosenfield has served unstintingly 
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as, in the words of one admirer, “the most 
educational force in the Southwest.” By 
his constant hammering on cultural 
topics, he has, probably more than anyone 
else, improved the taste of the general 
public in the region. Bobby-soxers still 
swoon over Frankie Sinatra and young 
matrons sigh over Van Johnson, Rosen- 
field notwithstanding. But a great many 
of them also stand in line to buy tickets 
to hear Rubinstein and Menuhin, and to 
see the ballet. Two decades ago, there were 
four or five concerts and plays offered in 
Dallas during the year. Now there are 
approximately sixty such events each sea- 
son, exclusive of concerts by the Dallas 
Symphony, which last season numbered 
forty-two. 


) Roaenonneeg has never been really 
tempted by alluring offers from 
Hollywood and New York to do pub- 
licity or scenarios. He admits to but one 
consuming ambition: to edit the best pos- 
sible amusements section for The Dallas 
Morning News. “I want Dallas to be as 
sophisticated, as knowing, as any other 
place in the world,” he says. ‘The arts 
are an integral part of urban civilization. 
I do not even preen myself on altruism in 
doing what I can to broaden the scope of 
Dallas’ cultural activities. Obviously, the 
more extensive the local horizon, the more 
varied and the more comprehensive is our 
amusements section.” 


The distinction of being “dictator” of 
local and Southwestern lively arts Rosen- 
field disowns with fervor. He explains 
that his usual method of operation is to 
work with civic leaders who are framing 
a new activity, but to withdraw, definite- 
ly and finally, the moment the project is 
securely under way. Thereafter his role is 
that of the editor whose duty it is to seek 
and to publish the news, the critic who 
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evaluates the new achievement. He de- 
clares that not once has he “dictated” the 
program of the Dallas Symphony, the 
lineup of artists engaged by Civic Music, 
the content of exhibits offered by the art 
museum. 


Rosenfield may deny that he enjoys or 
seeks absolute power over Dallas arts. 
Still, there is evidence that the public 
pays cheerful homage to the man. At the 
performance of the Ninth Symphony 
during the Beethoven festival in the 
spring of 1946, Rosenfield was enthroned 
in a box as radio commentator for the 
program, which was broadcast over the 
ABC network. At the conclusion, he was 
overcome with pride and joy at the ex- 
cellence of the orchestra and with an 
imperative behind-the-back gesture, he 
motioned to the audience to stand in ris- 
ing tribute to the orchestra and to the 
conductor. The audience, not just this 
once but always sensitive to a Rosenfield 
reaction, rose as one man. 


The fact that the Rosenfield influence 
—and the Rosenfield legend — have 
spread to other parts of the country is 
best exemplified by Bennett Cerf’s com- 
ment in a recent column on Dallas in 
The Saturday Review of Literature: 
“Dallas’ guide, cheerfully acknowledged 
by everyone, including himself, is John 
Rosenfield, the Woollcott of the South- 
west. John traces the dotted line; the 
populace signs.” 

Answering this estimation of the Dallas 
scene several weeks later in his own 
column, Rosenfield wrote: “We ack- 
nowledge only a physical resemblance to 
the late Mr. Woollcott. We are forced re- 
gretfully to disclaim power over the cul- 
ture-going habits of Dallas News sub- 
scribers. Our propaganda record is blotted 
with too many failures... And we 
couldn’t get away with it, anyhow. Back 
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about 1913 Dallas was supporting a pro- 
fessional symphony orchestra of some 
quality and we could hear it only by buy- 
ing tickets. That same year brought the 
first of many seasons of expensive grand 
opera, at which we had the high privilege 
of being an upstairs usher. That was not 
a position of influence.” 


Rosenfield, the editor, makes no bones 
about his love of scoops; he almost has 
apoplexy if the other Dallas paper beats 
him to the most insignificant story. This 
continuing passion, plus the recognized 
prestige of his newspaper, adds up to the 
combination of reasons why the compe- 
tition in Dallas has considerable trouble 
keeping in the race. The opposition 
accuses that everything from Fair Park 
is Rosenfield’s. ““He is a mouthpiece of 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts,” the 
afternoon rival groans. “He has his rela- 
tives and friends staked out all over 
town to give him the news first.” Wryly, 
the afternoon paper recalls that when the 
Dallas Symphony celebrated its first 
birthday with a huge cake at a morning 
rehearsal, a picture of the festivity was 
offered to The Times Herald—at Rosen- 
field’s magnanimous suggestion. 

Rosenfield has always been especially 
interested in local theatrical ventures. In 
1920, when he was home on Christmas 
vacation from Columbia, the Dallas 
Little Theater came into being and pre- 
sented The Magistrate at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. Rosenfield was a member 
of the cast and also reviewed the first per- 
formance for The News (he berated his 
own acting). From that time on he was 
the most determined and ambitious friend 
of the Little Theater. Through the various 
regimes of Oliver Hinsdell, Charles Mere- 
dith, e¢ al., Rosenfield was self-appointed 
promoter and publicity agent for the 
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theatrical enterprise out on Maple 
Avenue. 


In the 1932 production of Brief Mo- 
ment, he himself was drafted for the 
Alexander Woollcott role, gave the per- 
formance a whopping vote of praise but 
belittled “that Rosenfield ham.” Later, 
when the Dallas Little Theater went into 
a rapid decline, Rosenfield viewed its exit 
with as much defiance as sxdness. In his 
mind it was not dead, merely dormant. 
And it was not many years later that 
“The Passing Show” was gleefully head- 
lined (on April 3, 1947): 


DALLAS LITTLE THEATER NAME HEARD 
ONCE MORE, AND IT SOUNDS SO GOOD 


As was bound to happen, sooner or later, 
the Dallas Little Theater had been resur- 
rected. Rosenfield denies any direct re- 
sponsibility for the rebirth of this or- 
ganization, insists that with the exception 
of a few guiding lights, he is not even 
personally acquainted with most of the 
personnel. But it goes without saying, of 
course, that the columns under Rosen- 
field’s direction are backing the new 
group with joyous enthusiasm. 

It was about four years ago that Margo 
Jones came to Rosenfield soliciting his 
recommendation for a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Fellowship that she was seeking for 
research in the theatrical field. It was her 
ambition to found a civic repertory enter- 
prise in some progressive city in the 
United States. Rosenfield, who had 
known Miss Jones as a student at Texas 
State College for Women and had high 
regard for her ability, was ready with his 
personal endorsement. He made but one 
stipulation: Margo Jones should pick 
Dallas for the site of her theater. Thus 
began and ended, according to Rosenfield, 
his engineering of the currently active 
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Theater ’47, which has graduated through 
the years beginning with ’45. 

In the story of the new Dallas Sym- 
phony, as related by D. Gordon Rupe and 
Marian Flagg, John Rosenfield figures 
prominently. Any city that has several 
skyscrapers, Neiman-Marcus, and the 
Cotton Bowl ought to have—and can 
afford—a symphony, reasoned Rosen- 
field. Scarcely a week passed after dis- 
solution of the old symphony in 1942 
that “The Passing Show” was not a 
sounding board, vehemently condemning 
any self-styled metropolitan center that 
did not have enough git-up-and-git to get 
itself a symphony. 

For three years local music leaders 
fumed and fretted. An impulsive move- 
ment in 1944 quickly aborted and there 
the issue lay until July, 1945. During 
that month five of the most impatient, 
restless agitators, including Rosenfield 
and Miss Flagg, met to plot the rebirth 
of the Symphony. After discussing their 
plans, they adjourned—to meet again in 
August, each of the five to bring along 
an interested associate. This nucleus group 
called themselves the ‘Friends of Music,” 
and assigned individual recruiting duties 
to each member. Rosenfield volunteered 
to enlist the interest of Stanley Marcus 
and Gordon Rupe, leaders in Dallas busi- 
nesscircles. Rupe was persuaded tobecome 
president of a broader group which in 
September was christened The Dallas 
Symphony. With zooming enthusiasm 
the charter membership hastened to com- 
plete the mechanical organization of the 
orchestra. Rosenfield, who for several 
years had followed the work of Antal 
Dorati, steered negotiations which led to 
Mr. Dorati’s acceptance of the post of 
conductor. Finally in December, 1945, 
the first concert of the new Dallas Sym- 
phony was broadcast from Fair Park 
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Auditorium with Rosenfield as the beam- 
ing intermission commentator. The pro- 
gram brought immediate reactions of 
genuine admiration from all over the 
country. 


Rosenfield will not even discuss his own 
role in the re-creation of the Symphony. 
But emotionally, at least, it is his child. 
He is so savagely proud of its wide acclaim 
that intimates say he has lost his sense of 
humor where the Symphony is con- 
cerned. During the pre-election campaign 
in the summer of 1946, The News politi- 
cal editor playfully asked Rosenfield 
about his preference in the gubernatorial 
contest. Before he could receive a reply, 
Allen Duckworth answered his own ques- 
tion: “Oh, I know. You'll write in 
‘Dorati’ for every race!” Rosenfield is re- 
ported to have walked away without a 
comment. 


HE PERSONAL LIFE of the Rosen- 

fields is, above all, calm and well- 
ordered. During the twenty-four years 
of what their friends point to as a wedded 
life of incomparable bliss, Rosenfield esti- 
mates that he has gone out without lL... 
wife not more than four times. And Mrs. 
Rosenfield sees nothing unusual in the 
fact that she has missed almost none of the 
events which her husband has covered. 
Dallas patrons of the arts are very fa- 
miliar with the sight of the Rosenfields 
entering the eighth row center just before 
curtain time. Mrs. Rosenfield says that 
she spends so much of her time in the- 
aters and concert halls that she owns only 
one hat, which is reserved for weddings 
and funerals. 

Actually, Claire Burger might have 
been born to become the wife of a critic. 
She, too, had parents who thought that 
regardless of what classes were missed, 
their child must become educated in the 
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arts. Though she smilingly disclaims writ- 
ing her husband’s musical and art re- 
views, everyone knows that she could. In- 
stead, she is active in local art circles, 
writes an occasional book review for The 
News book page, and concentrates on 
taking excellent care of her husband and 
their son, John III. Young John, now 
twenty-three, spent two years in Siam 
with the O.S.S., and returned from his 
wartime service to study art at Southern 


Methodist University. 


One of Mrs. Rosenfield’s chief duties 
is to chauffeur her husband about town. 
Daily Claire Rosenfield may be seen de- 
positing him at the Commerce Street 
entrance of The News about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. About five in the 
afternoon she is sitting out front, wait- 
ing to drive him home or out to dinner, 
or to whatever function the evening 
holds, then back to The News if neces- 
sary, where she waits in his office while he 
beats out a commentary. When acquain- 
tances, noting this procedure, inquire if 
he CAN drive, Rosenfield unabashedly de- 
clares that he and his wife prefer their 
system because it gives them some time 
together. The system can perhaps be 
better appreciated when it is realized 
that they are accustomed to perhaps one 
free evening every two months! An eve- 
ning “out,” to the Rosenfields, is literally 
an evening “in,” with no guests, no work 
to be done. 


The Rosenfield cottage, just two blocks 
from the Southern Methodist University 
campus, is a model of streamlined design. 
A three-room garage house when they 
bought it during the war (after selling 
a more pretentious home in another su- 
burb), it has been enlarged and doctored 
by the Rosenfield taste until it is what 
Rosenfield himself calls “probably the 


most unusual house in the world.” If it is 
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not that, it is certainly among the most 
livable. Not a curtain to collect dust, not 
a carpet for the vacuum cleaner, not a 
piece of silver or brass to be polished— 
nary a thing that makes housekeeping 
tiresome. 

The entrance room is a bookshelved 
study, with a huge desk and a daybed the 
most conspicuous pieces of furniture. At 
that desk (with typewriter, wastebasket, 
radio, lamp, and liquor cabinet within 
arm’s reach), Rosenfield does most of his 
writing—usually from 9 p.m. until 2 or 
3 a.M. Meanwhile, Mrs. Rosenfield reads 
or snoozes on the daybed, rousing in the 
wee hours to remind her husband that it’s 
late, better get on with that four or five 
hours of sleep he averages. In this same 
room, over by a deep, inviting chair 
(long molded to the Rosenfield bulk of 
about 240 pounds) is another radio. In 
other rooms, including the bathroom, 
there are four additional radios. A ten- 
foot square room with walls completely 
occupied by shelves houses the amazing 
Rosenfield record collection — all me- 
thodically catalogued. 

Rosenfield is a teetotaler when working 
at the office, never touching liquor until 
at night when, if he is staying home, he 
begins his writing session. Several succes- 
sive bourbons and soda, light on the bour- 
bon, are his best inspiration. At informal 
gatherings in their home, which is the 
only way the Rosenfields ever entertain, 
guests give their order to the barmaid 
(Mrs. Rosenfield) and make themselves 
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comfortable for several hours of record- 
playing and conversation. As allergic to 
night clubs as to exercise, Rosenfield 
practically never enters the doors of the 
dine and dance spots. 

Vacation is a word the Rosenfields 
dream of applying to themselves but 
never have. On his annual periods of leave 
from the office, they almost invariably 
go to New York, to California, or to Chi- 
cago. Rosenfield has on various occasions 
written for the New York Times during 
his stays in Manhattan, and in Hollywood 
the powers roll out the red carpet for the 
eminent critic from Texas and fete him 
lavishly. 

Surely no man completely satisfied 
with himself and his work would con- 
tinue to labor so hard and so long as The 
News amusements editor, to expend daily 
at his job such a prodigious amount of 
energy as Rosenfield. For well over a de- 
cade he has enjoyed a place at the pin- 
nacle of fame in the field of criticism of 
the finer and lesser arts. Yet he continues 
to read and to inform himself. He has a 
mania for knowledge and enlightenment. 
In preparation for any review of a con- 
cert, play, or ballet with which he is not 
already thoroughly familiar, he briefs 
himself for hours, and goes to the per- 
formance assured of complete compre- 
hension of what he is about to see or hear. 

If Rosenfield is a genius, and the con- 
sensus accords to him this distinction, 
then he is certainly not the half-crazed, 
melodramatic type. More aptly, he might 
be labeled a genius of sanity. 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


J. EDGAR 


T IS A SIMPLE MATTER of meas- 
urable fact that we have a juvenile 
problem in the United States. Dur- 

ing the course of the war years serious 
crimes increased in number until they 
reached a sixteen-year high in 1946. It is 
sobering to consider that in America last 
year there were more than one and a half 
million major crimes committed—a fel- 
onious homicide every forty minutes; a 
rape every forty-three minutes; seven 
robberies every hour; 981 burglaries 
every day; a larceny every 33.5 seconds; 
twenty-six auto thefts every hour. 

How do juveniles fit into this picture? 
At the close of the war, age seventeen was 
leading all other age groups in arrests for 
serious crimes. At the present moment 
age twenty-one leads; but youngsters be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, 
of both sexes, in all sections of the coun- 
try, are still contributing heavily to the 
statistics which make our record of crime 
a national disgrace. 

These figures, it should be noted, are 
based entirely on arrests reflected by fin- 
gerprint cards received by the FBI in 
Washington. Manifestly, this record is in- 
complete. In many states there are strict 
regulations against fingerprinting juve- 
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niles. Consequently, thousands of youths 
who are arrested and processed in the 
courts for serious crimes are never finger- 
printed. 

Without these unnumbered thousands 
of youths being taken into account, how- 
ever, the actual record as it stands reveals 
that well over one hundred thousand 
American juveniles last year were in- 
volved in serious crimes. This is the ju- 
venile problem graphically stated: a hun- 
dred thousand youths a year violating the 
fundamental laws of decency and of 
orderly society. 

But to state the problem is not to de- 
fine it. One must look into the causes and 
consequences suggested by these statis- 
tics. 

The consequences are the staggering 
costs in shame, misery and money which 
juvenile delinquency occasions. The sea- 
soned criminals of today who make a pro- 
fession of murder and pillage were the 
juvenile delinquents of a few years ago. 
Here is the reason why law enforcement 
is interested in juvenile delinquency. This 
is why I have watched the statistics on 
juvenile misbehavior so closely and with 
such anxiety. 

I have looked into many thousands of 
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case histories on juvenile offenders and I 
have learned a great deal about why cer- 
tain juveniles commit certain crimes. The 
basic causes are many and complex. 
They are to be found in the fabric of all 
our lives. It would take an exhaustive 
study to reveal the million hidden springs 
and sources of this national evil; and I 
am impatient of easy answers. Yet I have 
observed simple patterns that repeat 
themselves. Two fundamental causative 
factors keep appearing with insistent reg- 
ularity: the failure of parents to make 
the home a seat of learning and moral 
guidance, and the failure of adult citizens 
generally to take action against the de- 
grading influences active in our society. 

The failure of the home can be traced 
directly to a number of readily apparent 
causes. 

The war, of course, is one. The whole- 
sale shifting of rural and village popula- 
tions to crowded industrial areas; the 
emotional stresses consequent upon the 
breaking of ties and the disruption of es- 
tablished family practices; the housing 
shortage and the lack of recreational fa- 
cilities—these are all tangible causes. 
More sinister is the instability of character 
revealed in those parents who, working 
in war industries and making good wages 
for the first time in their lives, abandoned 
all the basic precepts of thrift and family 
responsibility. What an army of latch- 
key youths the war produced! Youngsters 
who carried their own keys to their un- 
kempt apartments and who went into the 
streets for whatever guidance they got, 
because their parents spent their days at 
work and their nights in the local taverns! 
And these conditions were aggravated by 
the general psychosis of war, the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of bloodshed and violence 
which war necessarily creates. 

The failure of parents to provide 
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proper homes during the past few years 
can be attributed in part to the war, but 
not in large part. Most of the causes of 
unwholesomeness in homes are grounded 
on evils we have with us always: sel- 
fishness on the part of parents, poverty, 
divorce, sexual immorality, drunkenness, 
criminality, imbecility. 

Rather recently in a large eastern city 
a policeman one afternoon surprised a 
twelve-year-old boy—in an open, vacant 
lot near the heart of the downtown sec- 
tion—in the act of criminally assaulting 
a ten-year-old girl. When the officer ar- 
rived, the girl had already been beaten 
into unconsciousness with a rock and 
the boy was savagely tearing off her 
clothes. 

An investigation into the boy’s home 
life revealed hideous conditions. He lived 
in a two-room shack on a wasteland near 
the city dump with his father and 
mother, two sisters, and two brothers—all 
older than himself—and an aunt and 
uncle-in-law who had three children, 
eleven, thirteen and fifteen years old. All 
of these people—four adults and eight 
children — cooked, fed, slept and per- 
formed all the other functions of living in 
that two-room shack, which had no elec- 
tric lights and no inside plumbing. All 
twelve of them suffered from diseases of 
malnutrition and exposure; and incest 
among them was so commonplace that 
they were not even ashamed of it. 

This, of course, is a case on the other 
side of the tracks; but before we go 
over to lend charitable assistance, we 
should look around in our own neighbor- 
hoods. 

In a midwestern city not long ago, the 
police arrested a fifteen-year-old boy for 
setting fire to a warehouse. This boy’s 
father was a wealthy attorney and his 
mother a leading clubwoman in the city. 
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There was no indication of immorality, 
drunkenness, criminality or even of in- 
compatibility on the part of the parents. 
But there was a great deal of selfishness. 

The father was ambitious; he was an 
active leader in all the better fraternal 
and business associations in the city and 
never missed a meeting. The mother dom- 
inated a prodigious number of charitable 
agencies and social clubs. Both parents 
applied themselves with amazing energy 
to their multitudinous activities; but 
neither had ever found much time for 
the boy. 

He was an intelligent lad, but dreamy 
and somewhat introverted — the direct 
opposite of his father in personality. 
Hence there had never been any close 
feeling of sympathy between the two. 
The father readily admitted that he had 
never enjoyed the boy’s companionship 
—had never, in fact, really tried to read 
to him, talk with him or play with him. 

The mother had tried, but her efforts 
were sporadic and sentimental. The boy 
had been in trouble before, both at school 
and with the police. On each occasion the 
mother had rushed tearfully to his de- 
fense, not to find out what was wrong 
with him but to berate the authorities 
for abusing him and to protect him from 
the punishment he deserved. Extricated 
from his difficulties, he was coddled for a 
spell and then lost sight of in the mother’s 
busy routine. 

His motive in firing the warehouse was 
fantastic. He wanted to be a hero, to win 
the praise he had never had at home: he 
would beat the fire department into the 
building and get his picture in the papers 
for carrying charred bodies out of the 
blazing ruins. 

Obviously, crime is bred in places other 
than in the slums. 

In between these two cases originating 
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at the extreme ends of the social scale, 
there is an endless and ugly list of juve- 
niles who are the victims of parental 
neglect. And there is an even larger list 
of children who are the victims of our 
national lethargy toward pernicious in- 
fluences permeating the moral atmosphere 
in which we all live. 

How many voices, for example, have 
been raised against certain forms of ad- 
vertising and salesmanship which are the 
sworn enemies of truth? Very few indeed. 
We grow so accustomed to lies, loudly 
and cleverly proclaimed, that our sense 
of honesty is blunted. We meet half- 
truths and idiotic exaggerations in adver- 
tising everywhere: on the highways and 
in the newspapers, on the streets and in 
the magazines. They filter into our homes 
via the radio. We cannot escape them; so 
we accept them. Ultimately we get 
around to apologizing for them, saying 
that the end of increased distribution and 
employment justifies the means. 

Most of us have been amused by car- 
toons depicting wise and cynical tots 
more knowing than their parents; but is 
it amusing, really, to look for the beauti- 
fully naive and wondering face of a child 
and to find instead hard eyes, sneering 
lips, and worldly skepticism? It is not 
strange that such gnomelike children are 
produced. By the example of their apathy 
toward the dishonesties they see and ac- 
cept, adults teach children cynicism and 


doubt. 

We have laws prohibiting the dissemi- 
nation of obscene literature, but they are 
not effective against the lewd suggestive- 
ness of some advertisements, comic-book 
pages and moving picture scenes. Obscen- 
ity in literature is a revolting spectacle of 
lust, easily recognizable for what it is. 
But obscenity clothed in the shining 
raiment of romance and made attractive 
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by the shadings of artistic talent is elusive 
of identification, though it may be just as 
harmful. This is but one of the evils 
which most of us recognize but accept 
with complacent resignation. 


Parents should be the child’s first line 
of defense against such evil insinuations: 
parents with the time and patience to 
direct the rezding and other leisure-time 
activities of their children. An inquiry 
into the reading habits of the children in 
your neighborhood would probably be 
revealing. How many of them read noth- 
ing but comic books, possessing no wit or 
meaning or beauty of language, but deal- 
ing exclusively with the themes of vio- 
lence, crime, and carnality? 

All of us know children should be 
taught the old platitude that crime does 
not pay, yet we tolerate fiction and mov- 
ing pictures which glorify crime and the 
criminal. We are aware of the presence 
of dives and cheap places of amusement 
in which greedy operators purvey vice to 
children; yet we tolerate these breeding 
places of crime. Such toleration is a na- 
tional scandal. / 


I have indicated that I regard the ju- 
venile problem as almost impossibly com- 
plex; and that I have no confidence in 
panaceas. Nevertheless, I do have some 
simple constructive remedies which I have 
publicly suggested before and which I 
should like to repeat here in the SouTH- 
WEsT REVIEW. 

Parents should know their children 
well enough to win their confidence, and 
should give sympathetic understanding 
to their problems. At the same time, they 
should reassert old-fashioned discipline. 
Children must learn that self-discipline is 
more to be desired than self-expression. 
One hundred trips to the woodshed are 
better than one trip to jail. 

Parents should set an example of cor- 
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rect living. A father should be a hero to 
his children and should teach them the 
advantages of religious education. 

There should be greater utilization of 
home, church, and public school grounds 
as recreational centers. Too many of our 
school playgrounds are deserted after 
three o’clock. The children often are in 
the near-by dives. 


There should be greatly expanded rec- 
reational facilities in every neighborhood. 
Every child should be taught to excel in 
at least one sport, even if it is just table 
tennis; self-confidence will follow com- 
petence. Parents should give full support 
to such splendid agencies as boys’ clubs, 
Campfire Girls, Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Y.M.H.A. 


City authorities should keep spot maps 
of neighborhoods showing where juvenile 
crimes occur. I should like to see the news- 
papers publish these spot maps frequently 
to show what areas need such special at- 
tention as the establishment of more 
recreational facilities, more boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, or other wholesome induce- 
ments to constructive leisure-time ac- 
tivities. If these maps show two or three 
blocks as persistent centers of crime, there 
should be a city-wide effort to co-ordinate 
all agencies to clean up the area. 

The city should build up respect for its 
law enforcement agents. Adequate per- 
sonnel with high standards are necessary, 
of course, to form a police force which 
commands respect. It is penny wise and 
pound foolish to cut down on local police 
appropriations and on the support of such 
civic agencies as child guidance clinics 
where parents can learn what is wrong 
with their children. Parents should co- 
operate with the police to prove that 
crime prevention is more important than 
crime detection. And it is the respon- 
sibility of the local community as a civic 
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entity to bolster the corrective influences 
of individual homes by eliminating the 
cesspools of crime and the dives and clip 
joints that breed criminals. 

The co-operation of the local business- 
man is needed as much as that of the 
clergyman, the teacher, and the public 
official in organizing a community-wide 
offensive against juvenile crime. How 
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effective is the leadership in your neigh- 
borhood? Do you know the assets and 
liabilities of your community? If you 
don’t, you will never know where to be- 
gin. But if you search out these funda- 
mental facts, you can help your com- 
munity to make a quick attack at the 
heart of the juvenile delinquency 
problem. 


SERENADE 
WILLARD MARSH 


LL CO-ORDINATES having been established 
(Temperature, wind drift, the earth’s rotation 
Toward the final glacial night) no other target 
Looms appropriate as that expendable 
Mouth which will be mirrored in a bombsight. 


Speak in a neon idiom, 


This is no time for ritual: 


Rising plutonium quotations are reported, 
With equivocal political winds. 

So let us take full measure of such things 

As cannot register on any Geiger Counter, 
Before our faith becomes a charcoal smile: 
Before this private autumn landscape disinters 


Our radioactive dream. 








THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
IN TEXAS 


ROY BEDICHEK 


HE MOST disturbing bit of bird- 

I information I picked up on a re- 

cent trip to the Davis Mountains 
concerned the golden eagle. No other fly- 
ing creature occupies so large a place in 
the pages of history, poetry, and ro- 
mance; but he preys upon lambs, and he 
is being slaughtered on a scale unparal- 
leled in the long history of eagle-hunting. 
The sheep-raisers are banded into a de- 
fensive league against this bird whose 
depredations are said to menace the profits 
of the industry. 

A skilled aviator armed with a sawed- 
off shotgun, flying a tiny monoplane, is 
employed full-time. He reports killing 
1,875 golden eagles within two years. I 
think there is no other record of eagle- 
slaughter which anywhere near equals 
this one. 

In the pre-air era the golden eagle’s 
habit of soaring was a protection, since 
it kept him well out of gun-range. 
His eyrie was once believed to be in 
heaven itself. Anciently his glory, this 
soaring while “kindling his undazzled 
gaze in the full midday beam” is now his 
undoing. Soaring, he advertises himself 
to the watchful eyes of ranchers and of 
their employees, who immediately tele- 


phone to the eagle-hunter, J. O. Casparis, 
at Alpine, Texas. He is off in a jiffy and 
“on location” in a matter of minutes. 
Maneuvering the bird into position,below 
and to the left, he turns loose the con- 
trols of the little monoplane long enough 
to pour a charge of shot into his victim at 
a distance of anywhere from twenty to 
sixty feet. 

It is obvious that no large bird which 
exhibits itself thus conspicuously can 
withstand the tactics of rapid communi- 
cations, airplanes, and sawed-off shot- 
guns. At the present rate of killing, the 
golden eagle will probably be exterminat- 
ed in the whole of the Big Bend, the Davis 
and Guadalupe Mountains, and in a vast 
contiguous territory within a compara- 
tively short time. He was driven from the 
eastern United States by a much less sys- 
tematic persecution. But for a breeding 
range that includes most of the Northern 
Hemisphere,* and but for his solitary 
habits, this species might soon be exter- 
minated. 





*No account is taken of the seven races 
which have been distinguished, since the races 
interbreed wherever their respective ranges 
overlap, 
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From the Guadalupe Mountains in 
New Mexico southeastward to the “big 
bend” of the Rio Grande River, including 
the central portion of Culberson County, 
much of Hudspeth, and the whole of Jeff 
Davis, Presidio, and Brewster counties, 
there is a territory roughly three hundred 
miles long and from fifty to a hundred 
miles wide, moderately mountainous, 
with rugged peaks, deeply dissected 
ridges, canyons, and other typical fea- 
tures of the Rockies, bordered by plains 
and interspersed with smooth, richly 
grassed, intermontane valleys. Here for 
untold centuries, until the advent of man, 
the golden eagle, the deer, the antelope, 
and the bighorn sheep maintained a 
balance. The predators—including, be- 
sides the eagle, wolves, bobcats and moun- 
tain lions —kept the herding animals 
healthy by preying upon the sluggish, the 
unwary, the weakly, and the diseased, and 
took their fee for this medical service in 
fawns and lambs, which came along just 
at the right time to nourish the eagle’s 
own young with a supply of particularly 
tender meat. In the absence of “baby 
beef” these birds are known to offer the 
very young eaglets tidbits of liver torn 
from prey too tough for ready assimi- 
lation. 

Eagles are much more careful than 
some human mothers are about what they 
stuff down the throats of their young. To 
their offspring they dish out only the 
tenderest morsels—especially the liver of 
their prey, but never the entrails, which 
the parents themselves consume. As the 
eaglets get older, young rabbits are fed 
to them quite generously, if such prey is 
available; but even this delicacy is stripped 
of fur as long as the eaglets are in their 
downy stage. Later on the parents feed 
them rattlesnakes, being careful, how- 
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ever, to eat off the heads before deliver- 
ing the corpus to the nest. 

The eagle conferred another benefit 
upon the grazers and browsers after his 
young were reared, by returning to plain 
and valley to prey upon rabbits, prairie 
dogs, and other range-destroyers as well 
as upon the acorn-eating squirrel. A fair 
exchange in this golden era of wild life 
in the Big Bend was no robbery. No 
species got all it wanted, of course—no 
species ever does—but it got all that was 
good for it.* This balance or beneficent 
association between and among the fierc- 
est enemies, superimposed and enforced 
by Nature’s foresight, turning enmity as 
well as mutual aid to her purpose, has the 
charm of a good poem or fine music, until 
man enters with a decisive discord. 

In the present instance, man, disturber 
of balances, began by exterminating the 
bighorn and the antelope and by intro- 
ducing grazers and browsers more to his 
liking. Recently, as a commercial venture, 
he has taken deer into protective custody 
and reintroduced the antelope.t 





*To say that no species ever does exag- 
gerates. Occasionally some animal quite noble 
in a feral state degenerates into parasitism 
through the interposition of man. For exam- 
ple, sea gulls between San Francisco and Cat- 
alina Island fed for half a century on offal 
thrown overboard daily from fishing smacks 
plying between the island and the port—the 
fishermen cleaned their catch on the return 
trip. Generations of gulls took this daily ra- 
tion and waxed fat. Then in the great depres- 
sion of 1929 the operating company discon- 
tinued this line, and these gulls sat around 
and starved to death by the hundreds, too fat, 
too lazy, too little skilled in the techniques of 
normal gulls to gain a livelihood. 

tLandowners charge hunters $100 “per 
look”: the fee is for hunting on a given prop- 
erty, the landowner furnishing guides and 
horses, and guaranteeing that the hunter will 
see an antelope or get his money back. 
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Meanwhile the eagle was not made a 
party to all this jumbling up of species in 
his native range. He is thankful for the 
reintroduction of the antelope, and, 
though he prefers the young of the big- 
horn, he will manage to make out with 
the lambs of domestic sheep and the kids 
of domestic goats. Necessity now forces 
him to take whatever in the way of tender 
meat is available to satisfy his clamorous 
nest. 

Thus this bird finds himself in head-on 
collision with a commercial interest, 
armed with a weapon against which all 
his accumulated eagle-lore is of no avail. 
As long as his habitat was merely a 
cattle-range, the eagle might be tolerated, 
but sheep and goats are another matter. 
Indeed, a good case can be made for the 
eagle in a cattle country, since he com- 
bats range-destroyers, and his occasional 
attack on a calf, hardly ever successful, 
may be overlooked. 

Naturalists generally are inclined to 
discount -almost to the vanishing point 
the golden eagle’s destructiveness even in 
a sheep-and-goat country. Alexander 
Wetmore, who certainly knows his eagles, 
warns against overestimating the eagle’s 
carrying power, and others take up here, 
doubting the bird’s ability to make off 
with a lamb. The eagle often lightens the 
burden in his talons by first eating the 
head and entrails of his prey. Weight- 
lifting experiments with tame eagles set 
the utmost limit of their capacity, even 
when catapulted from a tower, at eight 
pounds. But these experiments do not 
impress me. Birds reared in captivity cer- 
tainly cannot have the wing-strength of 
feral ones. As well expect a cage-reared 
coyote to keep up at once with a hard- 
pressed pack of wild ones running at full 
speed. 

But reports of ravages by any predator 
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tend to be exaggerated. Miscellaneous ob- 
servations quickly build up into top- 
heavy totals. When one predator acquires 
a reputation for prowess, the evil deeds of 
others are loaded upon him. The lamb 
dead at birth is torn by some vulture, and 
the ranchman who finds it chalks up an- 
other kill to the “deadly eagle.” The 
Davis Mountains eagle-hunter declares 
that the same eagle may kill three lambs 
in one day, selecting only the fattest and 
most promising at that. When all is said, 
when due deductions are made, and only 
the most reliable testimony is considered, 
we are compelled to admit that lambs and 
kids are killed by eagles, especially during 
the two or three months each year when 
the eagles are feeding their young. But 
we do not have certain proof of the extent 
of their ravages. 

Until competent scientists make an 
adequate study of the pellets which these 
Big Bend eagles drop, I shall refuse to take 
as conclusive the miscellaneous observa- 
tions concerning their depredations upon 
domestic stock. In disgorging pellets, the 
eagle writes his daily menu for the scien- 
tist as clearly as if it were typed out on 
white paper. The droppings of the wolf 
are almost as revelatory. Such a food 
study of the eagle and also of the coyote, 
covering not only a season but a whole 
year, should be made in a given range be- 
fore the wholesale slaughter of these 
species is permitted. 


— SOMETIMES, although very 
rarely, drives the golden eagle to 
desperate measures. I am reasonably sure 
that such was the plight of one which 
attacked a Negro child near Jarrell, 
Texas, in 1937. Before I could get to the 
scene of the attack, the body of the eagle 
had been destroyed; but from measure- 
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ments taken and from the descriptions 
given by those who saw the bird, I have 
no doubt that it was a golden eagle. I was 
not able to find the family of itinerant 
cotton pickers to which the child be- 
longed. But from the school principal at 
Jarrell, U. D. Filizola, from the farmer, 
Ed Sypert, upon whose place the Negroes 
were employed, and from others, I learned 
that during the noon lunch period, the 
girl, about thirteen years old and small 
for her age, was sent a distance of about 
a hundred yards out into the cottonfiela 
to fetch a jug of water. Presently she 
screamed and the other members of the 
family saw her knocked down by a huge 
bird. They rushed to her aid, while the 
bird flew a short distancé away with the 
child’s large straw hat in its talons. There 
it stayed, ravenously tearing at the hat 
until one of the men went to the farm- 
house several hundred yards away for a 
gun, with which he killed the eagle. All 
accounts agreed that the girl’s ankles 
were badly clawed, and that she was at 
first knocked down by the impact of the 
eagle’s swoop. 

Alexander Wilson records an attack by 
a bald eagle on a child who was left alone 
a moment while the mother was gather- 
ing vegetables. The fact that a piece of her 
frock tore loose and the bird made off 
with it, he says, probably saved the child’s 
life. In both of these instances, a piece of 
clothing diverted the bird. The eagle is 
accustomed to attacking naked prey and 
so, when a piece comes loose, he believes 
it is good to eat and he retires to enjoy it. 
It takes a little time for him to discover 
that human clothing is counterfeit. 

Nearly all tales of child-stealing by 
eagles have the earmarks of myth.* There 





* These tales are based largely on the rav- 
ages of the bearded eagle or lammergeier of 
Europe and Asia, a larger and much more 
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are no doubt babies small enough and 
eagles large enough to make baby-stealing 
possible, but whether the bird likes babies 
well enough to carry one off has not been 
demonstrated, and no one at present pro- 
duces babies for such experimental pur- 
poses. One thing in this connection is 
quite sure: all stories of babies found alive 
in an eagle’s nest (including the famous 
kidnaping of Ganymede) are folklore, 
since every eagle kills his prey before de- 
livering it to his young. 

J. O. Casparis says that the golden eagle 
can carry a burden equal to his own 
weight, and that his average weight is 
twelve pounds. A newspaper reports that 
he killed one eagle which weighed twenty- 
five pounds and measured ten feet three 
inches from wing-tip to wing-tip. I think 
it is too bad that he did not have a taxider- 
mist handy to preserve this specimen, 
since eagle-experts without such evidence 
will doubt both the validity of the scales 
and the accuracy of the measuring-tape. 

In continental United States, the Big 
Bend of the Rio Grande is now the east- 
ern edge of the golden eagle’s breeding 
range. He has become within the last cen- 





ferocious bird than the golden eagle, three 
and a half feet long with a wingspread of ten 
feet. James Bruce, in his Travels, widely 
read at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, called the lammergeier the “golden 
eagle” and told hair-raising stories of the 
bird’s preying on man and beast that have 
passed into folklore and have even been re- 
peated as authentic by responsible authori- 
ties. The lammergeier, or lamb vulture, is 
the bird of Lev. 11:13 which must be held 
in abomination by the faithful, and is called 
the “‘ossifrage,” or bone-breaker, from its 
habit of breaking large bones by dropping 
them from a great height. It also drops tur- 
tles to break their shells and Pliny accuses it 
of causing the death of Aeschylus by drop- 
ping a tortoise on his bald head, which it 
mistook for a stone. 
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tury almost exclusively (except in migra- 
tion) a Rocky Mountains bird, but he 
retains a “racial memory” which pulls 
him eastward on occasional excursions to- 
ward the Appalachians. There are records 
of his nesting recently east of the Missis- 
sippi, as well as instances of his appearance 
far east of the Rockies in such an ex- 
hausted state that he is easily killed or 
captured. A golden eagle was taken alive 
in the streets of Rochester, New York, 
a few years ago and placed in the city’s 
zoo. Another was captured at Phillips- 
burg, New Jersey, in 1943. A golden 
eagle pursuing a hawk was electrocuted 
in the wires of a power line in Hugo, 
Minnesota, in 1935. 

I have myself collected and verified 
several accounts of the golden eagle’s 
appearance on the plains and prairies of 
Texas; and in nearly every instance, the 
individual was in a starved or exhausted 
condition. R. V. and Harold Carnes of 
Grand Saline, Texas, in the eastern part 
of the state, captured an eagle on their 
farm by roping it, its wings being so wet 
that it wasn’t able to fly. This bird was 
sent to the Dallas zoo and was identified 
there as a golden eagle. 

Dan Pearson, trapper, caught an eagle 
in a coon-trap on the Gus F. Schreiner 
ranch near Kerrville in 1941. He reported 
that a group of forty wild turkeys and 
five deer stood about the trap and watch- 
ed the dying struggles of this great bird, 
whose wingspread measured eighty-one 
inches. It weighed twelve pounds. Pear- 
son says this was the first golden eagle 
killed in Kerr County in five years. 

A golden eagle far from his usual base 
of operations was killed by W. S. Kuy- 
kendall several years ago on his ranch 
near San Saba, Texas. He tells me in a 
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letter that he had killed a “Mexican 
eagle” which had been preying on his 
lambs. ““Mexican eagle” is the common 
name for the caracara; but, judging from 
Kuykendall’s description — seven feet 
from tip to tip and weight eleven pounds 
—the bird could not have been the 
caracara, which is only twenty-two inches 
long. The same thing applies to the bird 
reported killed by Herbert Stellewerk 
near New Braunfels, Texas, in 1937; it 
was called a “Mexican eagle,” but meas- 
ured six feet from tip to tip. 

Before fences were common, the eagle 
had an extensive hunting-ground far and 
wide over the plains and prairies. Rabbits, 
one of his favorite foods, are here easily 
taken. His manner of capturing running 
prey is conditioned upon open, unob- 
structed areas to give his swooping power 
its full effectiveness. Brushy country de- 
feats him, and the introduction of fences 
into open country greatly interferes with 
his activities. The swoop of the golden 
eagle has been called “the swiftest thing, 
as it is the most magnificent, in the bird 
world”—all the more reason for its re- 
quiring clear spaces of considerable ex- 
tent. It is my opinion that, still yielding 
to the instinct to hunt in the open coun- 
try, the golden eagle, once out of the 
mountains, overshoots his mark and gets 
too far away from his base. His reach of 
wing literally exceeds the grasp of talon 
in a prairie or plain now littered up with 
fences and other obstructions. 


a of the golden eagle’s re- 
action to the first appearance of the 
airplane might easily drive the ultra- 
scientific into a rage of denunciation; 
they probably would call these stories 
nature-faking, impositions on the natu- 
rally superstitious, examples of sentimen- 
tality, literary skulduggery, and the like. 
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Still facts are facts, even though they 
seem to invite mystical or sentimental in- 
terpretation. 


As soon as this great soarer was con- 
fronted far up in the sky, his native ele- 
ment, by man’s noisy contraption—built 
more on the insect-model than on the 
bird-model — he was infuriated, and 
forthwith anticipated the kamikaze-at- 
tack by dashing himself to pieces against 
the invading monster. It was as if he had 
a premonition of what the airplane would 
later do to him. Anyway, as far back as 
the beginning of World War I, the eagle 
served warning that the airplane would 
invade his realm at its peril. 

J. O. Casparis reports that early in his 
eagle-hunting career in the Big Bend, an 
enormous eagle crash-dived his plane be- 
fore he could shoot, tore through the 
window, ripped off several feet of the 
fuselage and showered him with shattered 
glass. This incident may be dismissed as 
accidental, as the freak action of a crazy 
bird, as mere panic, or any way you like. 
But at that it curiously confirms stories 
of the reactions of the golden eagle to first 
appearances of airplanes in the skies over 
France. The French army authorities, on 
reports by aviators of eagle-encounters, 
seriously considered training eagles to 
attack enemy planes; and a French aero- 
nautical journal proclaimed boldly that 
no airplane could withstand such an avian 
offensive. The British Air Ministry issued 
official instructions to airmen on proper 
tactics to follow when assailed by eagles. 
J. Wentworth Day reports a joint attack 
by two eagles on a trimotored, all-steel 
passenger plane near ‘Allahabad, India. 
“The first eagle,” he says, “flew straight 
into the middle engine, while the second 
dived from ten thousand feet, and went 
through the steel wing like a stone, rip- 
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ping a great hole.”* Of course modern 
planes have little to fear from eagles or 
other birds individually; but the en- 
countering by planes of migration-flights, 
especially flights of large birds in con- 
siderable number, is said still to offer a 
real hazard. 


ORTUNATELY, eagle-slaughter in the 

Big Bend area is likely to be interfered 
with by the imminent development of a 
great international park (eventually to 
include about two million acres) right in 
the heart of the golden eagle’s territory. 
This eagle has become so rare in the more 
populous portions of the continent that 
the sight of one is a tourist-attraction of 
great pulling power. Thus there will soon 
develop in the park-area and in its en- 
virons another commercial interest, this 
time one which will naturally take sides 
with the eagle instead of against him. 
Besides, nature-lovers generally will 
“view with alarm” the reduction of the 
species to accidental status in such a re- 
gion as the Big Bend National Park, 
where two nations have united in the pro- 
motion of a project having as one of its 
chief purposes the preservation of wild 
life. Just what adjustment may be worked 
out to preserve the eagle in the park and 
still protect the neighboring sheep-raising 
industry from his depredations cannot at 
present be stated. 

The Enabling Act which created the 
National Park Service, and also the one 
which established this particular park, 
provide that all wild life be protected— 
the golden eagle, mountain lion, bobcat, 
coyote, snake and every other form. It is 
only when some animal presents a hazard 





*Frank W. Lane, “Birds vs. Planes,” Nat- 
ural History, April, 1946, 165. Mr. Lane also 
discusses in this article the reactions of 
many other birds to the airplane. 
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to the lives or safety of park visitors that 
the park authorities are permitted to de- 
stroy it. By special permission of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, a reduction in the 
number of animals may be made if it is 
found that an excess threatens the health 
of that particular species. 

Predators which venture outside the 
park boundaries cannot, of course, be pro- 
tected. A rancher or farmer is permitted 
to defend his livestock against attack so 
long as that defense is carried out on his 
own property. And as long as there is not 
sufficient food for his young inside the Big 
Bend National Park, the eagle will cer- 
tainly seek it outside the park—and will, 
just as certainly, be killed. An eagle hav- 
ing an eyrie in the Chisos Mountains, say, 
can be purloining a lamb on a neighboring 
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ranch within fifteen minutes after leav- 
ing his nest. If he chooses to soar, he will 
soon be soaring above private property 
where he becomes a legitimate target for 
the airplane hunter. And a price is upon 
his head. 

The only way to keep the park eagles 
from preying outside is to provide food 
within the park. When range conditions 
are restored, it will be practicable to re- 
introduce both the antelope and the big- 
horn sheep and perhaps re-establish the 
ancient balance among these species. This, 
I understand, is the present intention of 
the park management. It may be neces- 
sary to favor one or the other species by 
artificial means in order to maintain the 
balance, but that is feasible and certainly 
worth while, as has been proved in other 
national park areas. 


TO GIVE THIS LOVE 
CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


ONIGHT the heart is all that is, 
Holding earth, stars, and deepest space; 
The great possession wins at last, 
Unslaked the blood embraces all. 


From loving you this center spread, 

How could what closed you round be small? 
The mountains like a prow for dreams, 

The seas to free the rush of tears. 


So in the heart a motion rolls 

Like waves to shore me infinite: 

I draw fierce breath though it were pain 
To give this love unmoored again. 








THE RIVAL 


WILLARD MARSH 


Albert came lumbering up to his 
downtown corner stand, panting. 
The papers were already there, tossed in 
a bundle from the Gazette sedan. He 
fumbled the twine loose, began to count 
them hurriedly. There should have been 
fifty, but the total came out differently 
each time. Oblivious to impatient cus- 
tomers, Albert squatted over his news- 
papers in bewilderment, beginning to 
whimper. His long matted hair fell over 
large lusterless eyes which bulged like a 
frog’s from a moonface stubbled with 
day-old beard. Finally the tally came cor- 
rect, and Albert began to hawk papers 
in his guttural chant. He stood there at 
the intersection clogged with home- 
bound traffic, crooning cheerful gibberish 
which had “War,” “Stockmarket,” and 
“Murder” at spaced intervals, regardless 
of the day’s news. His nose was running 
and he sniffled constantly, unaware of 
passing glances ranging from amusement 
to unmasked contempt. A heavy-set cop 
came from around the corner, his weary 
face sagging with a smile. “Well now, 
how’s business, Albert?” 
““Ask me a capital, Officer Flannigan,” 


L: WAS late in the afternoon when 


Albert said, dancing from one foot to 
the other. “Ask me one.” 

“A capital, is it?” He winked at the 
man behind the corner cigar stand. “O.K., 
here’s a tough one: Kentucky.” 

“Frankfort!” 

“Frankfort it is, bejaysus.” The cop 
pantomimed amazement. “Now who’d of 
thought you knew that one?” 

Albert giggled to himself, pleased, 
watching the officer swing down the side- 
walk shaking his head as if in wonder. 
Anyone could ask him capitals: he knew 
them all. Presently one of his best cus- 
tomers came out from a near-by bar. He 
was a well-groomed man of medium 
height and pleasant features. He was 
talking volubly to a friend who was a 
little slimmer and had a lean, cynical face. 

“Here y’are, Mr. Alston.” 

Mr. Alston stopped, digging in his 
pocket for change. “Albert never for- 
gets me. Smart boy, Frank.” 

Frank took a good look. “I'll bet he is.” 

Mr. Alston smiled. “Don’t be cruel. 
He knows all the capitals, too. Albert, 
what’s the capital of Florida?” 

“Tally-Hassy,” Albert said quickly. 

“*Tallahassee, right. See, Frank? You’re 
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coming over to cut the lawn tomorrow, 
Albert. You haven’t forgotten?” 

“T’ll be there, Mr. Alston.” Albert 
watched them drive away, hoping he 
wouldn’t forget about the lawn like last 
time. 

Inside the car Frank said, ““That newsie 
back there—Dracula’s understudy. Why, 
he’s an idiot, Stan.” 

“Oh yes. The village institution. Nice 
boy, though.” 

“Boy? He’s older than you are. Knows 
his capitals better, too.” 

Stan slapped his friend’s knee. “Same 
old Frankie.” 

Before long they were in the residential 
section of the little town, pulling up be- 
fore a cream stucco house with green 
trimmings and a little lawn, identical in 
detail with its neighbors. 

“I’m home, darling. Yoo hoo, Helen!” 

Stan’s wife came from the kitchen, 
straightening her dull-brown hair in em- 
barrassment. She had on a soiled apron and 
her attractive face was smudged from 
cooking. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to take potluck, 
Mr. Hagen. I wasn’t expecting com- 
pany.” She shot her husband a hard look, 
which he pretended not to notice. Then 
she asked if he had reminded Albert 
about the lawn. 

“‘Albert’s so helpless,” Helen said, turn- 
ing to her guest. “But we try to be patient 
with him. He has so little.” 

Stan was pouring another highball 
when Delmore Alston came home from 
the library—where he usually spent his 
time after school, his father explained. 
The little boy was courteous and rather 
grave; his features were pinched and 
somewhat sunstarved. His horn-rim 
glasses and general precociousness made 
him look like a little old man. Probably 
studying to be a quiz kid, Frank thought. 
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Delmore’s unbecoming maturity al- 
ways disturbed Stan, making him wish 
his son would take more of an interest in 
the usual boyish sports. “It’s a funny 
thing,” he said philosophically, beginning 
to get a glow on. “The way nature throws 
us together, I mean. Now Albert acts 
more like a kid than Delmore. Yet he’s 
three times his age.” 

Frank was amused. “Jealous? Maybe 
you can arrange to adopt Albert.” 

“Good God,” said Stan. 


—— DIRECTLY OVERHEAD in a 
cloudless Saturday sky, the noon sun 
plastered Albert’s damp denim shirt to 
his back. He trudged back and forth 
across the lawn, secretly pleased with 
his audience. For some time Delmore Als- 
ton had been huddled on the front steps, 
his myopic eyes drinking in the shower 
of grass chips spraying from the rhythmic 
sweep of the heavy lawnmower. 

“I’m going to be promoted,” Delmore 
suddenly volunteered above the clatter. 
“Miss Foster’s skipping me a grade.” 
When there was no reaction to this in- 
formation, the little boy squinted owlish 
eyes and asked, “What school do you 
go to?” 

“Don’t bother me none, kid, I’m busy,” 
Albert said smugly. From the corner of 
his eye he watched his employer’s son 
maintain an awed, respectful silence. 
After a while he wheeled the mower back 
up the driveway to the garage. When he 
returned with the clippers, Mr. Alston 
was climbing out of his business coupé. 

“Say, that’s a fine job on the lawn, 
Albert.” 

Delmore ran to meet his father, and 
got his hair rumpled affectionately. 

““Ask me a capital, Mr. Alston,” Albert 
said, squirming happily. 

“Now let me see,” said Mr. Alston, his 
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face knotting in thought. “O.K. Bet you 
a nickel you can’t get this one: Illinois.” 

“Springfield! It’s Springfield!” 

Mr. Alston was overwhelmed. He 
handed the nickel over with the air of a 
man who has been broken across a roulette 
wheel. ““You’re too good for me, Albert.” 

Delmore watched this interchange sul- 
lenly. “But Daddy,” he pouted, “I can 
say the capitals—” 

“Yessir, can’t fool Albert on capitals,” 
his father interrupted quickly. “Let’s go 
to lunch, son.” 

But Delmore turned at the top of the 
steps, his eyes glinting maliciously. 
““What’s the capital of Sacramento?” he 
called down. 

“California,” Albert said complacent- 
ly. 

Mr. Alston smiled glassily, embarras- 
sed by his son’s derisive laughter. “Guess 
Delmore got you that time.” 

““He doesn’t get it, Daddy! He 
doesn’t—” 

“Now that’s enough, son.” He turned 
to Albert with an awkward grin, avoid- 
ing the hurt, bewildered eyes. “You see, 
Sacramento would have to be a pretty big 
state to hold a town the size of Cali- 
fornia.” 


Albert took his indignation over to the 
edge of the lawn, where he lay sprawled 
on one elbow, his shears-hand snipping 
absently at the uneven grass border. They 
could ask him capitals, but it wasn’t fair 
to mix him up like that. He was still 
brooding when Helen poked her head 
out the front door. “Will you stop dally- 
ing, Albert? That lawn’s no bigger than 
a postage stamp, and you’ve been on it 
all morning.” 

Albert slowly raised his face, his loose 
lips working painfully at this final blow. 
Helen sighed and relented; she had him 
come around in back, where she soothed 
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him with a glass of milk and some cookies. 
He was wolfing the food down when Del- 
more slipped out to join him on the rear 
steps. 

“We're having ice cream for dessert,” 
Delmore announced. “I bet you wish you 
were having ice cream.” He helped him- 
self to one of Albert’s cookies. ““You’re 
not as smart as Daddy thinks. I can say 
the capitals, too. I can say them alpha- 
betically.” 

Whatever that is, Albert thought in 
alarm, it must be something incomplete. 
“Well, I can say them the real way,” he 
stammered bravely. 


“So can I, dummy. Alphabetically, 
listen.” He began droning in a loud sing- 
song. “Montgomery, Alabama; Phoenix, 
Arizona; Little Rock, Arkansas; Sacra- 
mento, California; Denver, Colorado...” 

Albert’s world collapsed around his 
ears. As he sat there listening to the knell- 
like intonation of the childish treble, 
memories began to swarm like dead leaves 
in the wind: of his age-struck widowed 
mother against the fire; of the long winter 
evenings when she would sit, almanac 
open to the states and their capitals, teach- 
ing him to recite by reflex the magic com- 
binations that would give him one small 
accomplishment, one pathetic little skill 
with which to shield himself against a 
world where he was hopelessly outmaneu- 
vered. And now, with the meaning of his 
life all gone, happiness guttered out 
damply within him. So stricken was he 
that he didn’t even react when Mrs. Al- 
ston hastily retrieved her son and scolded 
him for teasing Albert. 

After a long interval Albert returned 
to the lawn and began raking the grass 
into a neat pile. How will it be when peo- 
ple hear, he wondered with a hollow, 
emptied-out feeling. He could visualize 
Officer Flannigan pushing through the 
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crowded street, swaggering up to his 
stand. 

A capital, is it? O.K., Manhattan.” 

The passers-by slowed down to hear 
his answer. 

*? don’t know,” Albert mumbled, 
shifting the papers in his arm. 

"Bejaysus,” the cop laughed. “Who'd 
of thought you wouldn’t know that 
one?” 

T here was an echo of laughter from be- 
hind the cigar counter. “Well then, I 
guess we'll be asking little Delmore Als- 
ton. He’s only nine years old, but he can 
say the capitals alphabetically.” 

Mr. Alston came out of the corner 
tavern, pretending not to see Albert. 
“My kid’s a smart boy, Frank,” he said 
to his friend. 

Pll bet he is.” 

Albert ran after them, holding out a 
Gazette. “Here y’are, Mr. Alston.” 

Frank leaned down from the car win- 
dow. “Don’t bother us none, kid. We’re 
Ousy...™ 

Albert finished heaping the grass in 
the gutter, slung the rake over his shoul- 
der, and shuffled back to the garage. Del- 
more was sprawled out in a beach chair 
in the back yard, a book across his knee. 
He followed Albert inside and stood 
munching an apple as he somberly watch- 
ed him clean the grass-stained clippers 
with a rag. “Watcha doing?” 

“‘Nothin’.” He wished the boy would 
go away. 
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But instead, Delmore edged up to the 
tool bench. ““We’re going to the movies 
tonight. Who’s your favorite star? Mine’s 
Roy Rogers.” Just then his mother called. 
Delmore said he had to go practice piano, 
that he would soon be ready for The 
Moonlight Sonata. 

“I bet you can’t spell Beethoven.” 

“Lemme alone,” Albert said nervously. 

“Well, how do you spell the capital of 
Iowa?” 

“Day-Moyne,” Albert said with sullen 
suspicion. 

“Yeah, but spell it!” The little boy 
jumped up and down gleefully. “You 
can’t, that’s why! I can spell all the cap- 
itals: Montgomery, Alabama. M-o-n-t- 
g-0-m--” 

“Shut up!” Albert screamed, his face 
livid. He saw Delmore back away from 
him, frightened by his expression. He 
licked his lips, feeling power surge like 
fire through his right arm, burning him 
clean from that trapped, locked-in feel- 
ing. 

““(Delmo-o-ore.” Helen’s plaintive voice 
fretted the quiet air. 

Gripping the shears, Albert laughed a 
husky gurgle of enjoyment at the pasty 
fear-contorted face now cowered against 
the wall; weak hands that couldn’t push 
a lawnmower fluttering in helpless de- 
fense. Through detached, almost indif- 
ferent eyes he saw the puny head roll 
back, the cheek’s flesh lying pink and ex- 
posed from the clean deep groove. 








A LONG WAY 
TO GOPHER PRAIRIE 


Sinclair Lewis’s Apprenticeship 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


HEN Sinclair Lewis’s Main 

Street burst upon the Ameri- 

can public in October, 1920, 
it not only provided a fictional channel 
for the stream of public discontent with 
economic and social conditions, but it 
initiated a series of realistic books which 
have collectively been called the revolt 
from the village. Obviously it was not 
the first attempt of this kind in Ameri- 
can fiction. Hamlin Garland and E. W. 
Howe several decades before, Dreiser at 
the turn of the century, Zona Gale only 
two years before Lewis—all had antic- 
ipated Main Street in their naturalistic 
representations of ordinary people 
against a shabby background, and all 
had produced significant books which 
were quite as effective as Lewis’s indict- 
ment of Gopher Prairie even though they 
lacked his peculiar combination of satire 
and caustic humor. But there can be no 
question that Lewis’s novel was the first 
factual treatment of the American rural 
community to attract large public re- 
sponse. 

The ripeness of the time was a major 
factor in the success of Main Street. The 
novel appeared at the precise hour when 
readers suddenly freed from the tensions 


of a world war and conscious of the need 
for self-examination were willing and 
almost avid to learn the truth about 
themselves. A decade earlier Main Street 
would have made small impression upon 
the complacency of a public dedicated to 
material gain and convinced of the jus- 
tice of the status quo, even as Zona Gale’s 
Birth attracted little attention as late as 
1918. In 1920 Lewis’s reportorial skill, 
his gusto, his grand scorn, and his inti- 
mate knowledge of the small town per- 
suaded people to read Main Street even 
though it mirrored their own banalities. 

All this is not to deny the solid merits 
of the novel, which remains one of 
Lewis’s best achievements and one of the 
influential novels of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Nevertheless, although Lewis’s 
literary photography was both accurate 
and full and although his skill made the 
small town the temporary cynosure of 
the American reading public, the enor- 
mous and sudden success of Main Street 
was partly circumstantial. The really 
surprising thing about the novel is not 
its popular reception but the fact that it 
was the author’s sixth published work 
of fiction under his own name and that 
in substance, in treatment, and in tone 
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it is a far cry from the five novels that 
preceded it.* One may well wonder why 
Sinclair Lewis at the age of thirty-five 
suddenly reversed his field. 

As a youth in Sauk Center, Minnesota, 
as an undergraduate at Yale, as an enthu- 
siastic if temporary partisan of Upton 
Sinclair’s Helicon Hall community, as 
a free-lance writer submitting poetry 
and prose to any kind of magazine which 
would publish him, Lewis was essenti+!ly 
a romantic. The Sauk Center of his boy- 
hood, a small community on the fringe 
of the Minnesota prairie, lay in a region 
notable for woods and lakes. Presum- 
ably Lewis saw and understood less of 
nature than did the poet Wordsworth; 
certainly he never rhapsodized over it 
and was congenitally incapable of pan- 
theistic reverence. But like any normal 
lad in a small town he was aware of it 
and possibly became conscious of it at 
unusual times and places through his 
habit of occasionally accompanying his 
father, a country physician, on his calls. 
For excitement Lewis persistently turned 
away from the street and the play- 
ground to books and read widely in much 
the same sort of literature that had ap- 
pealed to young William Dean Howells 
in Hamilton, Ohio. Indeed, Sherwood 
Anderson remarked in his Memoirs that 
Lewis scemed never to have participated 
in the thrills and pleasures of the small 
town. There was certainly less of the 
rebel than of the escapist in the tall, 
freckled, red-headed graduate of the 
Sauk Center High School who, after an 
interlude of exploratory reading at Ob- 


*Probably only bibliographers know that 
Lewis’s first published novel (1912) was a 
story about a boy aviator written under the 
pseudonym of Tom Graham and entitled 
Hike and the Aeroplane. 


erlin Academy, matriculated at Yale in 
1903. 


At New Haven Lewis was notable for 
habits of seclusion and an addiction to 
poetry. He roomed off the campus in an 
old boardinghouse, cut off from the gar- 
rulities of the undergraduates, and he 
lived a little apart from the eddies of 
campus life. Geographical separation 
probably implemented the social separa- 
tion induced by Lewis’s reputation as 
socialist and agnostic. But he was already 
famous for his voracious passion for 
books—William Rose Benét, later his 
roommate in California, doubts that any 
undergraduate ever withdrew as many 
volumes from the Yale library—and it 
was romantic poetry, even medieval tales 
and legends, which held his fancy. A 
Yale classmate, Leonard Bacon, claims 
that he always expected Lewis to earn 
fame as a poet rather than as a satirical 
novelist, and that at one time Lewis 
seriously considered composing an epic. 
Even his early contributions to the Yale 
Courant and the Yale Literary Magazine 
were usually metrical, and his first work 
to appear in general periodicals was lyric 
or descriptive verse of a commonplace 
sort which he contributed to magazines 
like the Sunset, the Overland, and the 
Century. 

The reader to whom Lewis is known 
only as caustic reporter would hardly 
trust his eyes were he to turn back to 
the files of the Minneapolis Bellman of 
1911 and there read a tale entitled “The 
Way to Rome.” Set in the days of Pope 
Boniface, the story concerns two travel- 
ers en route to Rome to participate in the 
papal jubilee. One wayfarer is a jongleur, 
who talks blithely and freely about the 
charms of his way of living; the other 
is a minor cleric who is convinced that 
the monk’s position in life is ideal. But 
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as each listens to the unfolding of the 
other’s story he begins to question his 
own choice of vocation, and the story 
ends with the two travelers exchanging 
their professions. The road to Rome is 
certainly more than an ocean removed 
from the highway leading to Gopher 
Prairie. 


This strong streak of literary ro- 
manticism only confirmed in Lewis his 
passion for travel and his curiosity about 
the other side of the thoroughfare. Even 
before graduation a feverish restlessness 
afflicted him. Like the Mr. Wrenn of his 
novel he worked his way across the 
Atlantic on a cattle boat and thus made 
his first acquaintance with Europe. In 
1907 he took time off from college to 
journey steerage to Panama in the hope 
of finding a job in the Canal Zone. His 
interest in utopian experimentation led 
him to flee from the classroom to try 
out socialistic living. And after perma- 
nently departing from Yale he left a trail 
of jobs behind him across the continent. 
One of the minor paradoxes in Lewis’s 
career is that he even looked with interest 
once on an academic career and toyed 
with the notion of taking a Ph.D. in 
English. 

Lewis’s years as a free-lance writer. 
publisher’s reader, editor, and feature 
writer saw him located on both coasts 
and doing a wide variety of hackwork. 
In the summer of 1908 he worked on the 
Waterloo, Iowa, Courier. In Carmel, 
California, he roomed, picnicked, and 
wrote with William Rose Benét, who 
has testified to the amazing fertility of 
the Lewis imagination even in those days, 
a fertility paralleled only by the spate of 
words poured out by the embryonic nov- 
elist. He contributed verse and prose to 
west coast periodicals and was a telegra- 
phic editor in San Francisco until dis- 
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charged for incompetence. Back in New 
York he read manuscripts for a publish- 
ing firm, wrote advertising, and worked 
at a novel piecemeal while commuting 
daily from Port Washington. It was only 
after several stories had been accepted 
by the Saturday Evening Post that Lewis 
was financially and physically stable 
enough to settle down anywhere. He 
himself has asserted that until he pur- 
chased a farm in Vermont in 1928 he 
had never owned any real estate. 

This febrile instability has remained 
dominant throughout his life. If he 
never equalled Mark Twain’s record of 
crossing the Atlantic twenty or more 
times, he has certainly roamed up and 
down the land until his familiarity with 
city and crossroads hamlet can be as- 
sumed. Only recently Lewis bought a 
house in Duluth and announced that he 
was returning to Minnesota to live, a 
decision quite in harmony with his 
known penchant for collecting books 
dealing with the history and culture of 
his native state. But not long after the 
publication of Cass Timberlane Lewis 
sold his house in Duluth and returned to 
New York. As Carl Van Doren once 
pointed out, Lewis is bored and disgusted 
by society, yet his temperament unfits 
him for solitude so that an occasional 
return to metropolitan life is imperative. 
Lewis’s passion for novelty and excite- 
ment has led him from place to place in 
his physical life just as it has induced 
him to try twenty or more different 
themes in his fiction. Continuity and 
long-time devotion to place or subject 
have never been his forte. 


| image FIRST ROMANCE, Our Mr. 
Wrenn, appeared in 1914. The pro- 
tagonist is an underpaid clerk in a New 
York novelty house, a lonely man of 
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thirty-four who craves friendship and 
whose longing for glamor and romance 
impels him to feed upon travel literature. 
He devours steamship company bro- 
chures, timetables, advertising pamphlets. 
Finally when the sale of an inherited 
farm brings him a thousand dollars he 
determines to take the great adventure. 
He gives up his job and secures passage 
to England on a cattle boat as butler to 
the steers. His voyage is somewhat more 
successful than might be anticipated, 
since he does his share of the chores and 
not only stands the ribbing to which he 
is submitted but actually outfights a 
bully who has been annoying him. In 
England, however, he has little money 
left and small knowledge of what to see 
or do. Something of a lost figure, Wil- 
liam Wrenn eventually gets to London 
and mopes around boardinghouses until 
he meets Istra Nash, a disappointed 
American artist who out of pure ennui 
takes up Wrenn and patronizes him. 
For a time his meek devotion satisfies her 
and he is enraptured by her attention, 
but when she flees back to Paris, there 
is nothing for Wrenn to do but to return 
to New York and ask for his old job 
again. Occasional flurries of dissatisfac- 
tion occur but on the whole Wrenn’s 
wanderlust has been curbed; he has seen 
Europe and is a traveled man. The rest 
of the novel—showing him reoccupying 
his New York niche, changing boarding- 
houses, meeting Istra Nash once again, 
and finally marrying a fellow boarder— 
adds little to the portrait. Wrenn is the 
romanticist and rebel, however inoffen- 
sive he may seem, ultimately conforming 
to pattern. 

The basic romantic mould of his four 
subsequent novels Lewis established here. 
There is the lowly protagonist without 
education or wealth feebly protesting 


against life as it is, bored by daily routine 
yet rarely able to escape from it, con- 
stantly envisaging a rosy and exciting 
future. There is the sense of restlessness, 
with the implied need of change. There 
is the one affirmation of protest, the one 
act of rebellion, after which the char- 
acter sinks back into his rut with wings 
slightly scorched. Above all there is the 
novelist’s sympathy and compassion for 
his protagonist. William Wrenn is pa- 
thetic and shabby and a bit moronic, but 
he is not ridiculous. Lewis saved his scorn 
for Babbitt and Elmer Gantry. 

In The Trail of the Hawk, 1915, Lewis 
through the medium of the airplane 
wrote a novelized travelog quite in keep- 
ing with his own instability. Carl Eric- 
son, a small town lad from Joralemon, 
Minnesota, has no prospects save an 
interest in and a way with machinery. 
He does reasonably well in school and 
endures part of a year at Plato College 
until its narrow sectarianism drives him 
to revolt. Subsequently he is an auto- 
mobile mechanic and chauffeur in Chi- 
cago, a stock company actor in Virginia, 
a saloon porter in New York, a job- 
hunter in Panama, and an aviation stu- 
dent in California. Machinery and speed 
fascinate him and in short order he be- 
comes a pilot, then a barnstorming per- 
former at fairs and race tracks, and 
eventually the winner of a cross-country 
race. Carl Ericson the blond country boy 
has become Hawk Ericson the famous 
flier. But various factors such as fatal 
accidents to his former associates, the 
general dubiety in which aviation is held, 
and the outbreak of the World War 
cause him to retire from competitive fly- 
ing and to resort to the less hazardous 
work of promoting an automobile equip- 
ped with camping devices. At the end of 
the novel, as the guns boom in Europe, 
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Carl and his bride start off on a selling 
trip to South America. 

The Trail of the Hawk has much of 
the gusto commonly found in Lewis’s 
fiction. There is incessant movement, 
frequent change of locale, the excite- 
ment of a new transportational medium, 
the romance of the new air age. Ericson, 
a confirmed extrovert, lives for the mo- 
ment only. As he tells his wife, “For us, I 
believe, it’s change and keep going.” 
Savoring life deeply, he spends his own 
energy recklessly. As he expresses it, 
“How bully it is to be living, if you 
don’t have to give up living in order to 
make a living.” Conceivably this ap- 
proximates the philosophy of Lewis him- 
self in 1915 as he developed it in one of 
his most nearly autobiographical novels. 
The Trail of the Hawk as a story bounces 
along from one scene to another without 
much causality. Characterization suffers 
because Lewis does not bother to give his 
people dimensions and because he is so 
eager to dart to something new. Like his 
protagonist he is so bespelled by the 
glamor and novelty of flying that the 
backgrounds become blurred. Even a 
Lewis narrative seldom gallops as it does 
here. 

The next novel, The Job, 1916, is 
Lewis’s best achievement before Main 
Street and of all the early books comes 
closest to the later realistic portrayals. It 
is the story of Una Golden, daughter of 
a lawyer in a small Pennsylvania town, 
who through her father’s early death is 
thrown upon her own resources. The 
Goldens were members of the town’s aris- 
tocracy despite Lew Golden’s improvi- 
dence, and when Una begins to look for 
a job she finds that there are certain 
things a genteel young lady cannot do. 
Panama, Pennsylvania, offers little that 
is both respectable and remunerative, 
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and eventually friends urge Una to 
come to New York. There she pre- 
pares herself for office life by study- 
ing stenography; necessity, not choice, 
compels her to become a career 
woman. Una holds various positions, 
gradually bettering herself, and by a 
combination of persistence and intel- 
ligence establishes herself in the busi- 
ness world. Once indeed she tries mar- 
riage as an escape but discovers that her 
husband is both grossly sensual in his 
tastes and consistently unfaithful to her. 
When Una consents to marry an adver- 
tising man whom she once youthfully 
admired it is only upon the understand- 
ing that neither his career nor hers shall 
be interrupted. Already deeply hurt by 
certain personal experiences, Una is un- 
willing to sacrifice the independence and 
the economic security which life has com- 
pelled her to achieve under the threat’ of 
perishing. It is notable that Una is 
neither a feminist nor a materialist by 
conviction; she is exposed to much social- 
ist talk and her own observations pro- 
duce a mild belligerence in her, but she 
never becomes a crusader for the rights 
of women, like a Floyd Dell heroine, nor 
an esthetic reformer, like Lewis’s own 
Carol Kennicott. Her creed is a defense 
mechanism produced by external forces. 


Woman in the business world was a 
theme that definitely interested Lewis. 
In no other early novel did he hew so 
close to the main line and limit himself 
so strictly in locale. Una is typical of 
thousands of girls, not unusually gifted 
and without distinct attractiveness, who 
as typists, clerks, or secretaries make a 
dreary living and struggle for small ad- 
vances in pay. Each enjoys her small ro- 
mance, even as Una finds Walter Babson, 
but in general they succumb to endless 
and debilitating routine. The various jobs 
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that Una holds until she becomes man- 
ager of a hotel chain allow Lewis to pic- 
ture different facets of business life and 
at the same time to capitalize on his re- 
portorial skill. If Una is not an engag- 
ing heroine, she is convincingly and 
faithfully drawn. 

Two other novels preceded Main 
Street: The Innocents, 1917, and Free 
Air, 1919. The first of these was written, 
according to the author’s prefatory note, 
for those who still enjoy Dickens and still 
love old people and children. An innocu- 
ous and strangely naive tale, it deals with 
the Applebys, “almost old,” who live in 
a New York flat and are devoted to each 
other. Seth Appleby has clerked in a 
shoestore for many years and has earned 
a modest living. Annually the couple 
spend a summer vacation with the 
Tubbs’s on Cape Cod, the men catching 
crabs and playing cribbage together, the 
women cooking and cleaning and gossip- 
ing about millinery fads. But Seth enjoys 
these two-week outings so much that 
it occurs to him that he and his wife 
might operate a teashop on the Cape and 
thus spend all their time in rural sur- 
roundings instead of only visiting there 
once a year. The Applebys plunge into 
this venture enthusiastically but quickly 
discover that the successful operation of 
a teashop exceeds both their experience 
and their capacity. When one of the local 
celebrities loudly ridicules their estab- 
lishment they decide to close up the 
shop and for the time being visit their 
daughter in upstate New York. But life 
with the daughter and her vulgarly suc- 
cessful husband proves likewise unpleas- 
ant. The Applebys sneak back to New 
York, where for some time they live 
meagerly and so close to starvation that 
once they go to sleep with the gas jet 
open. Seth, however, determines not to 


die by asphyxiation, and then he and his 
wife make their great decision, resolving 
to take a pedestrian tour to the South and 
West, living on the bounty of farmers, 
doing small chores in return for meals, 
trusting their future destiny to prov- 
idence. 


The rest of the book is sheer romance. 
The apple-cheeked old man with the 
high spirits and the grandmotherly old 
woman find farmers, housewives, and 
merchants alike compassionate, and 
only seldom do they suffer real hardship. 
Perhaps the most fantastic incident is 
their stumbling upon a hobo jungle, 
where Mother Appleby takes over, su- 
pervises the cooking, does the sewing 
and cleaning, and inaugurates a moral as 
well as a physical regeneration. Lewis 
brings the book to a triumphant conclu- 
sion by having the Applebys become 
famous pedestrians, whose very appear- 
ance brings celebrity to a smail town, 
and by allowing Seth to become a part- 
ner, without capital, in a small shoeshop 
to which he brings instant prosperity. 
The Appleby trek to fortune has finally 
proved successful. 

Free Air as a piece of art is even less 
plausible than The Innocents, but com- 
ing only a year before Lewis’s presenta- 
tion of Gopher Prairie it has consider- 
able interest. Here a transcontinental 
automobile trip (following closely, as a 
matter of fact, Lewis’s own route to 
Seattle) supplants the aviation theme of 
The Trail of the Hawk, but there is the 
same emphasis on travel and rapid shift 
of scene. In addition Free Air has a con- 
ventional boy-meets-girl and boy-pur- 
sues-girl plot. Claire Boltwood, driving 
her father from New York to Seattle, 
finds her roadster bogged down in prairie 
gumbo somewhere between Schoenstrom 
and Gopher Prairie, Minnesota, A Ger- 
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man farmer is about to extricate the car 
at an exorbitant price when Milt Dag- 
gett, a Schoenstrom mechanic, comes 
along in his flivver and hastens to the 
rescue. The Boltwoods are duly grateful 
and casually drive on, but Milt is fasci- 
nated and impetuously decides to follow 
them to Seattle. He becomes the feudal 
knight, jalopy style. When Claire’s car 
develops motor trouble Milt appears out 
of nowhere to oil the distributor and send 
the roadster on ahead. When Claire gives 
a wandering hobo a lift and then finds 
herself unable to get rid of him, Milt 
again materializes out of the horizon 
and knocks the man off the running 
board. In Yellowstone Park a bear be- 
comes unpleasantly intimate with the 
Boltwoods, but Milt gallantly removes 
the intruder; and subsequently when the 
roadster’s brakes fail, Milt devises a log- 
drag to slow the car’s descent. These prac- 
tical tests Milt passes easily; things are 
different in Seattle when he is flung into 
a concert-attending, tea-drinking society 
and when he has to compete with a 
Princeton graduate for Claire’s affec- 
tions. But Milt is indefatigable and Sin- 
clair Lewis is generous to his hero. Obvi- 
ously Milt’s devotion cannot go unre- 
warded, and in a burst of resentment at 
Jeff Saxton’s superciliousness Claire de- 
cides to marry Milt. Presumably the girl 
from Brooklyn Heights and the boy from 
Schoenstrom will live happily ever after. 

This tale offers nothing but conven- 
tional romance against a background of 
automobiling with, in 1919, the con- 
comitants of bad roads, highway 
obstacles, and motor trouble. The story 
of the western swain who by his prac- 
ticality and persistence won the eastern 
girl away from her social-register suitor 
was trite long before Lewis attempted it. 
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But there is some originality in making 
the hero a garage mechanic, even though 
his impulsive pursuit of a transient girl 
to Seattle seems highly implausible; and 
the use of the Minnesota background in 
the initial chapters of the book is signifi- 
cant in Lewis’s later development. 


c Is OBVIOUS that none of these novels 
quite explains Lewis’s sudden blossom- 
ing forth as a realist. He had some years 
previously begun a story about the vil- 
lage virus which was to use the lawyer 
Guy Pollock as protagonist, but this was 
thrown aside, and the jejune character- 
ization and stereotyped plots of his pub- 
lished novels hardly prepare the way for 
Main Street. Yet no artist ever springs 
forth from the sea of time in full con- 
trol of his powers, and there are signs in 
even the flimsiest of his early novels that 
point to his mature work. Amid banality 
and crudeness, there are streaks of vivid 
realism and touches of satire that antic- 
ipate the later Lewis. Individual por- 
traits, parenthetical remarks, bits of ob- 
servation, expository synopses frequently 
suggest the maturing satirist and prove, 
as Carl Van Doren asserted, that Lewis 
was becoming saturated with knowledge 
of American life. Before this saturation 
point was reached Lewis was unable to 
present his complete picture of the Amer- 
ican village and perforce contented him- 
self with popular fiction. Before he was 
ready to depict hypocrites and charlatans 
and bores he chose such feeble protagon- 
ists as William Wrenn and Carl Ericson 
and Milt Daggett, but in the very act 
of telling their stories he revealed occa- 
sional touches of his later craftsmanship. 

Thus little in the more famous novels 
can eclipse the terse characterization of 
Lew Golden on the first page of The 
Job: 
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He carried a quite visible moustache-comb 
and wore a collar, but no tie. On warm days 
he appeared on the street in his shirt-sleeves, 
and discussed the comparative temperatures 
of the past thirty years with Doctor Smith 
and the Mansion House ’bus driver. He never 
used the word “beauty” except in reference 
to a setter-dog—beauty of words or music, 
of faith or rebellion, did not exist for him. 
He rather fancied large, ambitious, banal, 
red-and-gold sunsets, but he merely glanced 
at them as he straggled home, and remarked 
that they were “nice.” He believed that all 
Parisians, artists, millionaires, and Socialists 
were immoral. His entire system of theology 
was comprised in the Bible, which he never 
read, and the Methodist Church, which he 
rarely attended; and he desired no system of 
economics beyond the current platform of 
the Republican party. He was aimlessly indus- 
trious, crotchety but kind, and almost quixo- 
tically honest. 


Lew Golden promptly disappears from 
the novel, which is Una’s story, but his 
portrait is a clear adumbration of the 
George F. Babbitt to come. 

In similar fashion $. Alcott Wood, 
president of Plato College in The Trail 
of the Hawk, anticipates Lewis’s later 
strictures on the clergy. 


President Wood was an honest, anxious 
body, something like a small, learned, Scotch 
linen-draper. He was given to being worried 
and advisory and to sitting up till midnight 
in his unventilated library, grinding at the 
task of putting new wrong meanings into 
perfectly obvious statements in the Bible. He 
was a series of circles—round head with 
smooth gray hair that hung in a bang over 
his round forehead; round face with round 
red cheeks; absurdly heavy gray mustache 
that almost made a circle about his puerile 
mouth; round button of a nose; round heavy 
shoulders; round little stomach in a gray 
sacksuit; round dumplings of feet in con- 
gress shoes that were never quite fresh- 
blacked or quite dusty. A harassed, honorable, 
studious, ignorant, humorless, joke-popping, 


genuinely conscientious thumb of a man. His 
prayers were long and intimate. 


This president of a small Baptist col- 
lege was rigidly orthodox in religion and 
morals; the doctrine of evolution horri- 
fied him and smoking was a cardinal sin. 
He exemplifies the Bible Belt educator 
who for years was H. L. Mencken’s special 
target (and Elmer Gantry was dedicated 
to Mencken). 

Two minor portraits from The Trail 
of the Hawk further confirm this early 
satirical tendency. The dean at Plato Col- 
lege was “a young, collegiate climber, 
with a clipped mustache, a gold eye-glass 
chain over one ear, a curt voice, many 
facts, a spurious appreciation of music, 
and no mellowness. He was a graduate 
of the University of Chicago, and 
aggressively proud of it.” A  school- 
teacher who taught youthful Carl Eric- 
son did not hesitate to use feminine 
weapons upon the lad. “For after irritat- 
ing a self-respecting boy into rudeness by 
pawing his soul with damp, puffy hands, 
she would weep. She was a kind, honest, 
and reverent bovine.” 

Almost equally revealing of the Lewis 
to come is the type of character of whom 
he approves or the occasional character- 
istic which he ascribes to certain figures 
as a kind of leaven. Hawk Ericson, ex- 
trovert that he is, intermittently reflects 
on life and develops a mild agnosticism 
which his creator relishes. It was also his 
acceptance of socialistic doctrines and 
his support of the teacher who espoused 
them that led to his departure from Plato 
College. Istra Nash, the artist and Bohem- 
ian who so fascinated William Wrenn 
and whom Lewis reintroduces in The 
Trail of the Hawk, represents urban 
sophistication in opposition to the small 
town insularity of Gertrude Cowles. And 
in Bone Stillman, the agnostic farmer 
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who lives alone in a dirty house and reads 
Karl Marx to his dogs, Lewis pictures the 
social rebel who challenges all conven- 
tions and is both feared and ostracized. 
There is a close identity between Still- 
man and Miles Bjornstam, the red-headed 
Swedish plumber in Main Street who 
scandalizes the town but who is too handy 
with tools to be ignored. If Lewis devoted 
considerable space to bourgeois dullness 
he also praised with consistency the occa- 
sional rebels who scorned social tyranny 
and boiler-plate thinking. 

All the Lewis novels have been notable 
for their rapid narrative, but even in the 
earliest the novelist took time to under- 
score certain scenes or to suggest the 
tone of locality in a flashing phrase. 
Walter Babson, in The Job, attends Jon- 
athan Edwards College in Iowa and is 
expelled for boisterous conduct, but he 
could get little nourishment from col- 
lege classes ““which were as hard and un- 
palatable as dried codfish.” Carl Ericson 
was equally displeased at Plato College 
where he found the classwork pure rot: 
“arbitrary mathematics, antiquated 
botany, hesitating German, and a veri- 
table military drill in the conjugation 
of Greek verbs conducted by a man with 
a non-com. soul, a pompous, sandy- 
whiskered manikin with cold eyes and 
a perpetual cold in the nose, who had 
inflicted upon a patient world the four- 
millionth commentary on Xenophon.” 
Boardinghouse scenes in Our Mr. Wrenn 
and business offices in The Job give 
Lewis ample opportunity to picture bil- 
ious wallpaper, moth-eaten furniture, 
stale-smelling rooms, and heavily jocular 
minor executives. A further example of 
this kind is the collection of tearoom 
furnishings foisted upon the innocent 
Applebys just before they inaugurate 
their ill-fated restaurant on Cape Cod. 
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Tea-cups and saucers gilded like shaving- 
mugs and equally thick. Golden-oak chairs 
of mid-Chautauquan patterns, with backs 
of saw-mill Heppelwhite; chairs of cane and 
tattan with fussy scrolls and curlicues of 
wicker, the backs set askew. Reed tables with 
gollops of wicker; plain black wooden tables 
that were like kitchen tables once removed; 
folding-tables that may have been suitable to 
card-playing, if you didn’t play anything 
more exciting than casino. Flat silver that 
was heavily plated except where it was likely 
to wear .. . Dark blue plates with warts on 
the edges and melancholy landscapes painted 
in the centers . . . Tea-cartons that had the 
most inspiring labels; cocoa that was bitter 
and pepper that was mild; preserves that were 
generous with hayseed and glucose. 


But in connection with the major 
novels the attempts of Lewis to picture 
small town life in the early stories are 
most revealing. The first dozen chapters 
of The Trail of the Hawk picture the 
small Minnesota community of Jorale- 
mon and the college community of Plato. 
The opening pages of Free Air introduce 
the reader to the hamlet of Schoenstrom, 
a village with a brick general store, a 
frame hotel, a farm-machinery agency, 
a church, three saloons, and the Red 
Trail Garage which services cars, repairs 
binders and sewing machines, and offers 
weekly the skill of a veterinarian. In 
chapter four Lewis sketches Gopher 
Prairie, a town of five thousand peo- 
ple, the same Gopher Prairie with 
muddy roads and bathless hotel rooms 
which was to become the cynosure 
of thousands of readers. These four 
small towns, incompletely limned as 
they are, came to represent the arche- 
type of the American fictional hamlet. 
They crouch on the edge of the prairie 
gumbo, which Lewis defines as “mud 
mixed with tar, flypaper, fish glue, and 
well-chewed, chocolate-covered cara- 
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mels.” They offer markets and bright 


‘ights and places of entertainment to the _ 


adjacent farmers whose labors support 
them. They are dull and stolid, inquisi- 
tive and censorious, garish and crude. 
To a visiting Claire Boltwood looking 
for a room with a bath or to the new- 
comer Carol Kennicott hoping to reform 
a community they are insufferably 
dreary. On the other hand, a Dr. Will 
Kennicott finds them friendly and com- 
fortable, and when they are inflated to 
the size of Zenith in the state of Winne- 
mac they become the natural habitat of 
the species Babbitt. 


c Is NOTABLE that Lewis seldom ridi- 
Aculed the protagonists of his appren- 
tice novels. William Wrenn and Hawk 
Ericson and Milt Daggett and even 
Father and Mother Appleby are not made 
absurd, probably because the genuine 
romanticist was a figure too close to the 
author’s own character. Wrenn’s pa- 
thetic visions of escape from routine, 
Ericson’s passion to fly, Daggett’s fascina- 
tion with a girl who suddenly appeared on 
his horizon—these Lewis could sympa- 
thize with because they were genuine 
and because they represented an effort to 
grasp something new and something ex- 
citing. The desire for change, for travel, 
for freedom was always close to his own 
heart and epitomized much of his own 
past life. Lewis even allows Babbitt a 
thin romantic touch when he pictures 
him visualizing a little fairy who seems 
to beckon him into a different existence. 
Perhaps the fairy sometimes assumes the 
semblance of Babbitt’s stenographer, an 
inescapably anthropomorphic touch, but 
she is constantly there to suggest flight 
from the dreary present. The romantic, 
sanguinely assured that over the horizon 
or around the corner things are better or 
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at least more exciting, is not the target of 
Lewis’s ire; he reserved his corrosive pho- 
tography for different game. The best 
known figures of Lewis’s later fiction are 
those with whom the author has least 
sympathy: Elmer Gantry, Dodsworth, 
Ann Vickers. 


Pretense, hypocrisy, demagoguery, the 
traditional butts of the satirist and 
Lewis’s prime concern in the later novels, 
do not figure largely in the books pre- 
ceding Main Street. Nor had he then 
begun to level his sights obviously on the 
businessmen and the clergy. Occasional 
malicious thrusts are directed at teachers, 
college executives, salesmen, farmers— 
particularly at those whose training or 
whose profession should have made them 
skeptical and alert; but there are no full- 
dimensioned portraits. Possibly this is in 
part the result of differences in method. 
The typical Lewis novel after 1920 is a 
biography, a major segment of the pro- 
tagonist’s life story being told in great 
fulness of detail, and everything else— 
other characters, situations, background 
—being subordinated to the chief pur- 
pose. As a consequence the story is some- 
what impeded in narrative speed, and 
although the character is still presented 
externally he is given breadth and form. 
Indeed, one of the sharpest differences 
between Lewis’s early novels and his later 
ones is the change of tempo. Where The 
Trail of the Hawk hurtles along with 
the speed of Carl Ericson’s airplane, a 
mass of relevant but static details slows 
up Arrowsmith or It Can’t Happen 
Here. Lewis even requires two chapters 
merely to show Babbitt arising, shaving, 
dressing, and preparing to leave for the 
office—incidentally one of the memora- 
ble passages in modern American fiction. 

There is one other way in which 
Lewis’s early novels possess more than 
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a superficial connection with those that 
succeeded them. Just as the author’s 
satirical observation, his command of 
caustic humor, and his enormous vitality 
reveal themselves intermittently, so is 
Lewis’s later style anticipated. Here in 
embryonic but unmistakable form is the 
exaggeration, the periodic distortion for 
effect, the extravagant analogies, the 
deliberate use of slang, and—to a lesser 
extent—the accurate mimicry, which 
distinguish both Lewis’s writing and his 
conversation. That none of these quali- 
ties is developed enough to be conspicu- 
ous may be attributed to Lewis’s careless 
composition, possibly to his conviction 
that his real task was not the writing of 
these intermediate volumes but the ab- 
sorbing of a tremendous fund of infor- 
mation about American life which he 
was to spew out in Main Street and its 
sequels. 

For in the final analysis all of Lewis’s 
published fiction, even the relatively un- 
successful novels published before 1920, 
forms part of an American comedy 
which embraces the world of business, 
religion, politics, industry, education, 
and farming—an impressive whole with 
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twenty or more parts picturing the na- 
tional scene. It was Lewis’s decision to 
present this scene with the accent on 
scorn, on ridicule, on satire. He may 
even be, in Robert Cantwell’s phrase, 
the historian of America’s catastrophic 
going-to-pieces, with no remedy to offer 
for the decline he records. But no Amer- 
ican novelist has planned more, and few 
have achieved so much. 

Most people will readily forget the 
five novels that Sinclair Lewis published 
before he hit his stride, or will at least 
dismiss them casually as amateurish 
work. Their imperfections admitted, 
they still reveal something about the 
direction and the quality of the nov- 
elist’s later fiction. In another age than 
the post-war 1920’s, with readers per- 
haps hungering for pleasant legends and 
heart-warming romances, Sinclair Lewis 
might have continued the tendencies of 
his youth. But the realistic and satiric 
undercurrents, as well as the prevalent 
tone of the period, suggest that his evolu- 
tion into a realist was inevitable. Possibly 
the permanent value of his five appren- 
ticeship novels is that they taught him 
what not to do in writing Main Street. 











DOLLARS ARE NOT ENOUGH 
High Tariffs vs. Marshall Plan 


CHARLES SHIRLEY POTTS 


HE WORLD at this time is suf- 
| fering from dollaritis. The Amer- 
ican dollar is at once the cheapest 
thing and the dearest thing in the world. 
The cheapest thing because, as a result of 
inflation in this country, the dollar will 
buy fewer of the items one needs to buy 
than ever before. The dearest thing be- 
cause the dollar is the only key that will 
unlock the world’s one great storehouse 
of food and clothing and machinery and 
everything else that makes life toler- 
able for civilized peoples. And, sad to say, 
this paradoxical situation grows worse 
daily. As wages and prices go higher, the 
dollar declines in value nearer to the van- 
ishing point. 

Still, the demand for dollars continues 
to increase, not only in the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe but also in those of the 
Far East—in China, utterly wearied by 
its sixteen-year-old war against both for- 
eign and domestic foes; in Japan, whose 
overseas trade was swept away by our 
fleet, and whose domestic industries were 
destroyed by our bombs; and in India, 
where there have always been millions on 
starvation rations. There is also a pressing 
need for dollars among our neighbors of 
the American continents. Mexico has re- 


cently had to restrict imports from the 
United States for lack of dollars to pay 
for them, and Argentina, supposedly roll- 
ing in wealth resulting from her great 
European trade in wheat and meat prod- 
ucts, is finding it necessary to encourage 
the inflow of American dollars. She is 
even reported to be considering applying 
for an American loan as a means of keep- 
ing in operation Perén’s vaunted billion 
and a half dollar five-year plan. 

Just how grave the situation of the 
European nations has become can be re- 
alized by a hasty look at Britain’s financial 
picture. Only a year ago she applied to 
the United States for a loan of five billion 
dollars to tide her over the period of re- 
construction of her industries at home 
and the re-establishment of her trade 
abroad. It was expected that the loan 
would take care of her needs for perhaps 
five years. Congress granted the loan 
after cutting it down to three and three- 
quarters billions. But since the loan was 
made, the value of the dollar has declined 
by as much as one third, as a result of the 
rapid rise of prices in this country. Brit- 
ish officials have been seriously disturbed 
by the failure of their efforts to revive 
the great exporr trade Britain had en- 
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joyed before the war; in addition, certain 
provisions of the loan agreement proved 
disastrous. One clause forbade discrimina- 
tion in favor of imports from Britain’s 
overseas dominions which could be paid 
for in British pounds, whereas imports 
from America had to be paid for out of 
the rapidly diminishing supply of dollars. 
Not only so, but when goods were bought 
from other countries, as wheat or meat 
products from Argentina, the seller could 
demand payment in dollars instead of 
pounds. The result was that by mid-Au- 
gust the exhaustion of the loan was in 
sight. Prime Minister Attlee hurried a 
commission off to Washington to negoti- 
ate for the elimination of the objection- 
able provisions of the loan treaty, and 
meanwhile took action to freeze the re- 
maining $400,000,000 of the American 
loan. 


It was in this depressing atmosphere 
that George C. Marshall, Secretary of 
State, delivered his brief address at Har- 
vard University on June 5. 

In substance he told his hearers, and 
through the press the peoples of the 
world, that the United States could no 
longer hand out doles of money or of 
goods to each needy nation that might 
apply. Such a policy would bankrupt this 
country and at the same time would fail 
to bring about any constructive improve- 
ment in the world’s economic situation. 
Hereafter, Marshall said, the nations of 
Europe in need of assistance must get to- 
gether and aid each other as far as possible, 
and then apply to America only for such 
additional help as we may be able to fur- 
nish. Self-help and mutual assistance were 
to be the watchwords of the future. And 
in the determination of what is needed 
the initiative should come from Europe, 
and not from us. 

He emphasized one further point, that 
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“any government which maneuvers to 
block the recovery of other countries, or 
seeks to make political capital by perpet- 
uating human misery,” would encounter 
the stern opposition of the United States. 


E VERYBODY had long known that Mar- 
shall was a great soldier, the organ- 
izer of the greatest military power and 
builder of the greatest military victory 
that the world had ever seen. Probably 
few people in this country or elsewhere 
had thought of him as a great statesman. 
But it may turn out that his short address 
at Harvard will have very far-reaching 
political consequences. In a burst of en- 
thusiasm Ernest Bevin, British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, told the For- 
eign Press Association that “the speech 
may well rank as one of the greatest in 
the world’s history. It is a real attempt 
by a great country trying to make its 
contribution to recreating a healthy 
world, healthy in body and in mind.” 
In much the same spirit Lord Packenham, 
spokesman for the Labor Government in 
the House of Lords, declared that Mar- 
shall’s speech might mark an epoch in 
world history. For the opposition Hore- 
Belisha, former Secretary of State for 
War in Churchill’s coalition cabinet, said 
Marshall’s address had left no doubt thar 
Washington favored the principle of a 
United States of Europe. He asked wheth- 
er Attlee’s Labor Government would fa- 
vor it and added that a ringing statement 
by the Government in support of the 
policy “would give hope to, and attract 
the support of, millions of confused Eur- 
opeans who see no definite alternative to 
the dynamic politics of Communism.” 
One of the most significant utterances 
in Britain came from the Economist, 
which analyzed Marshall’s speech ably 
and at length. Keenly aware of the fact 
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that the American government is hope- 
lessly divided between the two parties and 
that neither the President nor his Secre- 
tary of State can declare any particular 
policy to be the policy of the United 
States, the Economist urged England and 
the needy nations on the Continent to for- 
mulate a program so big, so broad, and so 
challenging as to win the overwhelming 
support of the Congress and of all the 
American people. Said the Economist in 
conclusion: 


If Mr. Marshall’s initiative is to be ac- 
cepted by the American people, it will have to 
be embodied in an ambitious and inspiring 
program .. . It must be big enough to take 
the breath away, but there is no time to con- 
struct even the simplest structure. . . But for 
all the difficulties, it would be criminal to let 
such a wonderful opportunity slip . . . There 
is only one achievement big enough to be 
worth scores of billions of dollars and that 
would be a full customs union of the main 
countries of Western Europe. 


Here then are two concrete and very 
alluring suggestions, the one for a cus- 
toms union and the other for a United 
States of Europe. Fortunately there is no 
clash between the two. The customs union 
might well lead later to the formation of 
a federation of states more or less similar 
to our own. 

The idea of a United States of Europe 
has for a hundred and fifty years appealed 
strongly to outstanding thinkers every- 
where. Twenty years ago the great French 
statesman, Aristide Briand, proposed a 
European Federation as a means of pre- 
venting another war, and last year Win- 
ston Churchill in an address at Zurich put 
the suggestion forward in his vigorous 
fashion: 


Over wide areas a vast quivering mass of 
tormented human beings gaze on the ruins of 
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their cities and scan the dark horizon for new 
perils . . . That is all that Europeans, grouped 
in so many ancient states, have got by tearing 
each other to pieces . . . There is a remedy 
which would, as if by a miracle, transform the 
whole scene . . . We must build a kind of 
United States of Europe. 


On the Continent most of the Western 
nations promptly approved Marshall’s 
suggestion, and seemed eager to get the 
plan going. But Molotov said no. He was 
quite willing to receive American aid, 
but he objected to the method of getting 
it as outlined by Marshall. He would have 
the United States make a preliminary sur- 
vey of her own resources and state just 
how much help she could give and then 
allow the needy nations to make their re- 
quests in the light of the available supply. 

When Bevin flew to Paris with a group 
of advisers for consultation with Premier 
Ramadier and Foreign Minister Bidault, 
he found the French profoundly inter- 
ested in the Marshall plan, but determined 
to get Russia in on the early discussions. 
For this purpose, the talks in Paris ad- 
journed for a few days. 

Back in London, Bevin made a stirring 
speech before the House of Commons. 
Winding up a debate on foreign affairs in 
which vigorous anti-Communist and 
anti-Soviet speeches were made by Labor 
members as well as by Conservatives, 
Bevin bluntly warned the Soviet Union 
that the days of appeasement in Anglo- 
Russian relations were past, that Britain 
was determined to go on speedily with 
Marshall’s plan “with or without the So- 
viet Union, and against it if necessary.” 
Said he, “If there is to be a conflict in 
ideologies, I shall regret it, but if it is 
forced upon us we must face it.” Refer- 
ring to Russia’s aggressive actions in the 
satellite states of eastern Europe, Bevin 
exclaimed: “We have lived through all 
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this before—Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania! Why blind our eyes?” 

Finally on June 23 Molotov agreed to 
talk things over with Bevin and Bidault 
in Paris. He arrived three days later. At 
once the wrangling and discord began. 
Molotov again put forward his counter- 
proposal to the Marshall approach. Bevin 
angrily rejected the Russian suggestion; 
““we would be asking the United States to 
sign a blank check,” he said. The confer- 
ence made no progress toward agreement, 
and on July 2 it broke up. At the last 
meeting Molotov cautioned England and 
France that the course they were pursuing 
would not lead to rehabilitation but to 
“very grave consequences.” To this Bevin 
replied, ““My country has faced grave con- 
sequences and threats before, but that is 
not the sort of prospect that will deter 
us from doing what we consider our 
duty.” 


HUS ENDED the attempt to get an all- 

European acceptance of the Marshall 
plan. Thus also ended two full years of 
bickering at every international confer- 
ence, at every meeting of foreign min- 
isters, and at every meeting of the United 
Nations, from the days of the San Fran- 
cisco conference in 1945—bickering that 
had the appearance of a deliberate scheme 
to prevent co-operation and understand- 
ing, in order, as Marshall phrased it, “to 
make political capital by perpetuating 
human misery.” 

The sweet reasonableness and evident 
purpose to co-operate that have prevailed 
among the Western nations since July 2 
suggest that Molotov’s trek from the 
conference hall in Paris may have been a 
blessing in disguise, and may itself prove 
to be a turning point in world history. If 
Molotov expected his departure to kill 
the Marshall plan, he was doomed to dis- 
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appointment. Bevin and Bidault imme- 
diately sent letters to the other twenty- 
two European states inviting them to 
attend a conference to be held in Paris. 
Fourteen of the European states not un- 
der Russian domination promptly and 
enthusiastically accepted. The other eight, 
all Russian satellite nations, declined. Sev- 
eral of them were eager to accept—espe- 
cially Czechoslovakia; but the Kremlin 


was adamant. 


Promptly on July 12 the accepting 
nations together with England and 
France met in Paris. Speed was the order 
of the day. Within one hour from the 
fall of the gavel Bevin had been unani- 
mously elected president by acclamation, 
the opening addresses had been delivered, 
provision had been made for setting up the 
necessary committees, and the first day’s 
session had ended. Bevin remarked that 
it was the speediest conference he had 
ever attended. 


Two days later the conference had fin- 
ished its organizational job and had re- 
cessed until early in September, at 
which time the committees would pre- 
sumably be ready to report. In addition 
to a general steering committee on which 
all sixteen nations have representation, 
there are four lesser committees dealing 
with food and agriculture, fuel and pow- 
er, steel, and transport. The nations of 
the Western group, in addition to Eng- 
land and France, are Iceland, Ireland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Portugal, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Greece, and Tur- 
key. Spain was not invited and is not 
eligible so long as she retains Franco. 

Russia, too, has been very busy since 
July 2, organizing her eight satellite na- 
tions into an Eastern bloc with herself 
as the head and front. Cartels for the ex- 
change of products are rapidly being 
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formed—it does not require much time 
to make bargains when one party only is 
free to bargain. The eight puppet states 
are Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania. The Eastern bloc in- 
cludes, besides this group of satellites, 
Russia’s zone of occupation in Germany. 
Correspondingly, the area included in the 
Western bloc is increased by the British, 
French and American zones. 


A glance at the map of Europe will 
show that the boundary between the 
East and West is marked roughly by a 
north and south line from Stettin on the 
Baltic at the mouth of the Oder to Trieste 
in Italy at the head of the Adriatic. It is 
unfortunate from the standpoint of Eu- 
ropean trade that most of the predomi- 
nantly food-producing regions lie within 
the Eastern area, while the Western states 
are industrial rather than agricultural 
countries. Sooner or later each bloc will 
find it increasingly profitable and desir- 
able to exchange the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the West for the surplus food sup- 
plies of the East. This long-range pull does 
not help the present critical situation in 
either area, but it abundantly shows the 
wisdom of the Western group in taking 
pains to assure Russia and family that the 
door is always open to them. 

Up to this writing the committees ap- 
pointed at the Paris conference have hit 
only one snag. England and America be- 
lieve that the revival of the Ruhr and the 
industries that depend upon it is the 
swiftest and surest route to the restora- 
tion of normal conditions in the whole 
Western bloc. France is quite willing to 
have the Germans in the Ruhr produce 
as much coal as possible. She is some- 
what less willing to see the German iron 
and steel industry there revived. She 
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bitterly opposes restoration of German 
manufacturing industries, fearing that 
step might lead once more to Germany’s 
rearming and another invasion of France. 
Vigorous official protests against this pos- 
sibility have been lodged with the govern- 
ments in both Washington and London. 

To the present writer it seems perfectly 
clear that the British and American posi- 
tion is absolutely sound. But the French 
fear is also quite natural in the light of 
the three invasions that France has had 
to endure within the memory of men 
still living. Perhaps French fears could be 
allayed if the Ruhr were entirely sepa- 
rated from Germany and put under the 
administration and control of an interna- 
tional commission appointed by the UN, 
and representing such states as France, 
England, the United States, Italy, and 
Holland or Sweden. This would have the 
further effect of strengthening the posi- 
tion of the UN. 

In any case, time is of the essence and 
the sooner all the wheels of productive 
enterprise are set going the sooner will 
the world’s nightmare of confusion and 
despair be ended. Britain’s near financial 
collapse is indicated by her declared in- 
tention to withdraw from Greece, by her 
expressed desire to turn over to the United 
States her occupation zone in Germany, 
by her request for modification of the 
loan agreement with America and her 
action in freezing the handful of Amer- 
ican dollars she still has left, and by Par- 
liament’s restoration (at Attlee’s request ) 
of wartime restrictions on business, em- 
ployment, and prices. Further proof of 
urgency is shown by the desperate strug- 
gle the Communists are making to seize 
the governments in France, Italy, and 
Austria. 
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N THE MEANTIME Congress and most 
American businessmen have shown 
themselves largely oblivious or indiffer- 
ent to the holocaust that is going on else- 
where. Their attitude seems to be to let 
things rock along and perhaps they will 
right themselves somehow. Maybe these 
men are willing to let somebody else do 
something to remove the trade barriers 
that are plaguing the rest of the world; 
but no bill lowering our own tariff bar- 
riers has been introduced or even dis- 
cussed. 


To the contrary, on at least two occa- 
sions Congress has voted to raise higher 
the trade barriers already shutting the 
world out of the United States. 

One of these attempts, the proposed 
increase in the tariff on raw wool, came 
very near wrecking the only real postwar 
effort our government has made to im- 
prove international trade relations. It 
will be remembered that two years ago, 
after much coaxing, Congress was finally 
persuaded to extend the law permitting 
reciprocal trade treaties. Acting under 
this grant of authority, Under Secretary 
of State William L. Clayton, one of the 
ablest men connected with our govern- 
ment, had succeeded in assembling at 
Geneva representatives of seventeen of 
the world’s leading commercial countries, 
and during two or three spring months of 
this year considerable progress had been 
made toward reducing the one hundred 
and five bilateral trade agreements in ex- 
istence to a dozen or two multilateral 
treaties to be signed by the participating 
nations. In addition the conference was 
laboring night and day on an interna- 
tional trade charter (which has now been 
unanimously agreed to by the repre- 
sentatives at Geneva and is to be laid be- 
fore all the sixty nations of the world at 
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another conference to be held at Havana 
in November). 

At the height of this delicate under- 
taking, the lower house of our Congress 
dropped a bombshell in the midst of the 
Geneva delegates by passing a bill author- 
izing the President to add “fees” to the 
existing tariff of thirty-four cents per 
pound levied on imported raw wool, even 
though a different rate might be pre- 
scribed in the trade treaties being la- 
boriously worked out at Geneva. In lieu 
of the additional fees the President 
might, if he should see fit, establish 
“quotas,” limiting the amount of raw 
wool that might be imported. 

Two or three times during the slow 
journey of the bill through Congress, 
Clayton felt moved to leave the Geneva 
meeting to fly to Washington in an at- 
tempt to prevent its passage. But evidence 
and persuasion were alike futile, and only 
the President’s veto prevented this stupid 
measure from becoming a law. 

The story of the Sugar Act of 1948, the 
other case of boosting American trade 
barriers, is a sorry tale indeed—one that 
has the New York Times crying, “A car- 
tel! Written by the sugar industry for 
the sugar industry.” And the conserva- 
tive Wall Street Journal is no less strong 
in its denunciation: ‘A legal monopoly 
[for which] the consumer is to pay.” 

The bill extends for five years the 
existing sales quota system but adds ob- 
jectionable amendments that it is believed 
will increase materially the high cost of 
living for the American people. American 
bakers, for example, estimate that the an- 
nual bill for cake alone will be increased 
by $30,000,000. Domestic sugar pro- 
ducers had their quotas raised by 20 per 
cent above the average for 1936-1945, 
while foreign sugar producers (other than 
Cuba) had their quotas cut. In the light of 
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this action by Congress noone should have 
been surprised when the Sugar Rationing 
Administration announced on August 5 
an increase in the price of sugar to the 
consumer. 

But undoubtedly the worst effect of 
the Sugar Act and the wool bill wiil be 
in the international field. The rest of the 
world can have no faith in our sincerity 
when we talk piously of removing trade 
barriers—they will believe that we wish 
to remove the mote from our neighbor’s 
eye but fail to see the beam in our own. 
Our tariff walls are even higher now 
than they were under the celebrated Mc- 
Kinley Tariff of 1890. After World War 
I came first the Fordney-McCumber tar- 
iff, raising barriers when we should have 
lowered them. Then, in 1930, the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff brought the greatest de- 
pression in the world’s history. That ob- 
noxious law is still in force except to the 
slight extent it has been modified by the 
Hull reciprocal trade treaties. No other 
nation has ever had so formidable a sys- 
tem of trade protection as now separates 
the United States from the rest of the 
world. 

It should be remembered that we can 
relieve the existing dollar distress in only 
three ways: first, by giving away our dol- 
lars or the goods they will buy, as we have 
been doing through UNRRA; second, 
by lending our dollars or goods, with the 
hope more or less definitely in mind that 
sooner or later the debts will be repaid; 
third, through the normal business way 
of securing credits in a foreign country 
—by paying for them in goods. This nor- 
mal business process the countries of the 
world are ready and eager to carry out 
just as far as they have surplus goods that 
they can send us—if only we will let these 
goods in. Nothing that we could possibly 
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do would bring such hope and courage to 
the peoples of the world as a declaration 
on our part that our tariff walls must be 
lowered as rapidly as can be done without 
undue jars and industrial dislocations. 

This suggestion has everything to rec- 
ommend it. It is the best possible policy 
for us as well as for our hungering neigh- 
bors. Our nineteenth-century high tariff 
policy is as obsolete as wearing asafetida 
to keep off disease or as planting potatoes 
in the dark of the moon. A century ago 
we needed to help our infant industries, 
and as a borrowing nation we had to keep 
the balance of trade in our favor so as to 
be able to meet foreign-held debts and 
to pay ocean freight and insurance on our 
exports. Now the shoe is on the other 
foot—we are the great creditor nation 
and must expect the balance of trade nor- 
mally to be against us, so as to enable the 
other nations to pay their debts to us. This 
is the A.B.C. of international commerce. 

If the process of lowering our trade 
barriers were entered upon with vigor 
compounded with due business caution, 
it would no longer be necessary for the 
President to indulge in futile appeals to 
merchants to lower retail prices, or to get 
on his knees before the coal and steel 
barons and beg them not to raise their 
prices. Prices would adjust themselves to 
the competition from abroad, and the 
American people could count on a grad- 
ual but steady decline in the cost of liv- 
ing. Sooner or later labor contracts, too, 
would respond to the downward trend, 
and we would ultimately become an in- 
tegral part of an international world 
economy. 

Have we sense enough and altruism 
enough to adopt such a program? That is 
the all-important question. 
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Regional Bibliography 
SOUTH OF FORTY, From the Mississippi 
to the Rio Grande: A Bibliography, by 
Jesse L. Raper. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman. $10.00. 


— APPEARANCE Of a regional bibli- 
ography is an event always welcomed 
with enthusiasm by scholars. This is espe- 
cially true when (as in the present case) 
the bibliography is heralded as one “in 
no sense selective: an effort towards an 
exhaustive bibliography,” which shall in- 
clude “some four hundred years of a 
struggle between nations, of exploration, 
travel, and scientific discoveries.” Such a 
work, if truly comprehensive in its scope, 
full in its inclusion of titles, and ample in 
its cross-reference and indexing, can be of 
the greatest possible value to scholars in 
the fields of history, geography, and 
science. 

The area which Mr. Rader includes in 
his bibliography may be briefly defined 
as that part of the Louisiana Purchase 
which lies south of the fortieth parallel; 
to which is added Texas. It thus extends 
east-west from the Mississippi to the Rio 
Grande; and north-south from the for- 
tieth parallel to the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Rio Grande. 

The present bibliography, beautifully 
printed and bound, includes nearly four 
thousand titles: books, pamphlets, and 
journal-articles on this region. It does 
not include any items published after 


July 1, 1939 (although there is no state- 
ment in the preface of the book to indi- 
cate the fact). This eliminates a goodly 
number of Texana of outstanding value 
which have appeared in the last eight 
years. 

In order to be of the fullest possible 
use to the scholar—indeed, to have a jus- 
tification—a bibliography should be com- 
prehensive, raisonné, and accurate. It 
should attempt to include a full listing of 
titles that lie in its field. Each title (under 
a complete author-head) should have the 
usual bibliographical collation, annota- 
tion, date and place of publication, and 
(in the case of rare books) the number of 
copies issued. In the case of very rare or 
unique books, a library census should be 
given. The preparation of such a bibli- 
ography is time-consuming—its compila- 
tion a matter of years—but to a unique 
degree accuracy and fullness are the sine- 
qua-nons of a truly comprehensive list. If 
well done, a work of this sort remains for 
years a monument to the intelligence and 
industry of its compiler. Apparently- 
minor matters like vital dates of authors, 
analyses of contents, informative annota- 
tions, and notes on sources and bibliog- 
raphies greatly enhance the value of such 
a listing. Even an ill-done bibliography 
(if well cross-referenced and indexed) 
may serve in turn as a useful index to the 
167 volumes of the Library of Congress 
catalogue. 

With great regret, the reviewer must 
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confess his disappointment in the present 
work. As far as Texas is concerned, it 
omits too many important items to be a 
comprehensive bibliography of the state. 
Even of books published before 1939 it 
has many omissions. Mr. Rader leaves out 
the works of twenty-five authors of his- 
torical importance listed in Raines’s 
(1896) bibliography of Texas. A check 
of the first fifty-one pages of H. B. Car- 
roll’s (1943) bibliography of Texas 
county histories shows sixty historically 
significant printed books and pamphlets 
omitted from Mr. Rader’s list, out of 
Carroll’s total of seventy such. (Among 
important missing items might be men- 
tioned, in passing, Morrell’s Flowers and 
Fruits in the Wilderness, on early Baptist 
history in Texas; Thrall’s and Phelan’s 
excellent histories of Methodism in Texas; 
Red’s history of the Presbyterian church 
in Texas; and the two volumes [1909- 
10] of the Texas Methodist Historical 
Quarterly.) 

Proofreading, especially when foreign 
accents are involved, leaves something to 
be desired; and several errors in authors’ 
names have unfortunately crept in (cf., 
esp., Castafieda, Biesele, Roemer 2827, 
Rémer 2828). “‘Harry Castlemon’s” 
books should be listed under his proper 
name, Charles Austin Fosdick; and it is 
possible that the “Charles Sealsfield” titles 
should be entered under the baptismal 
name of Karl Postl, with a cross-reference. 
The dates are sometimes arresting: wit- 
ness that given for Thomas Hart Benton, 
author of Thirty Years’ View (1854-56) 
—the artist grandnephew (b. 1889) be- 
ing confused with the statesman! 

A number of extralimital items (406, 
1123, 1271, 1841, 1842, 2207 - 2209, 
2569, 2660, 2662, 2742, et al.) should be 
omitted. Notes on books of no particular 
importance occasionally deal with min- 
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utiae of equal insignificance (cf. 1780, 
where sixteen lines of fine print establish 
the dates of receipt of title-page, first 
half, and full copy by the Library of 
Congress, in completion of copyright). 
In many cases pamphlets have received 
short shrift from the bibliographer. Thus, 
2337 has no date, no publisher, no pagina- 
tion; the listing of 1174, 1217, and sev- 
eral others is very imperfect. One wonders 
at the inclusion of 1256, an item on the 
dastardly burning (1893) at Paris, Texas, 
of a Negro accused of murder, when so 
many more typical Texas items are omit- 
ted from the bibliography. 

Another regrettable failure of the work 
is the frequent omission of vital dates for 
the authors. In the first hundred pages of 
the bibliography are 1213 entries; of the 
642 authors’ names given for these items, 
42 per cent lack all vital dates, and an 
additional 20 per cent (of authors whose 
birth dates are printed as before 1874) 
have only the birth date given. (So for 
George P. Garrison, Hamlin Garland, S. 
H. Dixon, William E. Dodd, H. H. Ban- 
croft, Charles W. Ramsdell, Thomas 
Maitland Marshall, Justin H. Smith, etc., 
etc.) It is difficult to consider these omis- 
sions merely venial faults in a work de- 
signed to be a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy. A little investigation in the numer- 
ous biographical and bibliographical aids 
(such as Who Was Who in America, 
DAB, and the 167 volumes of the LCC) 
would have established the terminal dates 
for many of these authors. Only by such 
accuracy and fulness of information 
(with its augmented usefulness) can one 
show (and justify) the labor spent on a 
comprehensive bibliography. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope for the 
appearance of a really adequate bibli- 
ography of so large a region. Perhaps we 
must content ourselves with less grand- 
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iose, less pretentious scopes, and better 
fulfilment within narrower limits. Even 
a bibliography of Texas can be a formid- 
able task—one which our greatest Texas 
bibliographer, with forty years of inti- 
mate acquaintance with Texana, would 
find challenging to his powers. 
—S. W. GEIsER. 


South Without Apology 


THE WAY OF THE SOUTH: Toward a 
Regional Balance of America, by Howarp 
W. Ovum. Macmillan, New York. $3.00. 


HERE Is perhaps no part of the 

United States about which there are 
more numerous—or more fatuous and 
persistent—stereotypes than those sur- 
rounding “the South,” especially the area 
known as the “Old South” where white- 
haired gentlemen with flowing black ties 
and large black hats are supposed to sit 
around on verandas drinking mint juleps 
and where “women folk” are supposed to 
be too gentle to work, always proud, 
patient, and long-suffering. There are 
stereotypes of the young folk, too—the 
frivolous, party-mad, sweet-faced, “‘mod- 
ern” granddaughter, the dashing, hand- 
some, courageous but not very intellect- 
ually alert young male. 

Any reasonably searching attempt to 
dispose of these images in favor of a 
more discerning understanding of the 
region must certainly be regarded as a 
real service both to Southerners and to 
Americans generally. On the basis of his 
many years of study and of directing re- 
search into various aspects of Southern 
society and culture, Howard Odum is 
eminently qualified to write on the “way 
of the South,” or more precisely, the ways 
of the South; for even though there are 
certain generic characteristics of the re- 
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gion, Dr. Odum makes clear in this book 
the great diversity of peoples and of in- 
stitutions and patterns of behavior that 
do exist there. Between the yeoman 
farmer of North Carolina and the Jewish 
merchant of Charleston, the Georgia doc- 
tor and the Birmingham businessman or 
industrialist, the remnants of the tide- 
water planter families and the descend- 
ants of the inland frontiersmen, there are 
sharp differences indeed. Among Negroes 
the diversity seems almost equally great. 


Dr. Odum distinguishes four classes 
that figure in the social history of the 
South—the plantation aristocracy and 
the Negro slave folk on one hand, and 
the middle-class whites and the “poor 
whites” on the other. Each has developed 
and retained characteristics of its own, 
yet all of them, in Odum’s estimation, 
bear the imprint of the land, and all re- 
flect a culture which he describes as “the 
way of the folk.” It is an intimate, almost 
mystical, relationship which the author 
finds between the people and the land— 
but one which is not essentially different 
from that which he feels prevailed at one 
time across all American frontiers. In the 
quality of its religion and of its recrea- 
tion, the form of its family life, its atti- 
tudes toward education and toward 
work, as well as in its earthy ballads, 
this basic part of Southern culture rep- 
resents simply a part of America that 
has not yet been so urbanized and secu- 
larized as the North and the West. But 
it would be inaccurate to overlook the 
factors and the traditions peculiar to 
the South —the old feudalistic ideals 
brought over from the English manor 
and imperfectly adapted to the new coun- 
try, the state of mind which reflects the 
ravages of the Civil War. 

In spite of the skill with which Dr. 
Odum weaves the various strands to- 
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gether, one has the feeling that there still 
remains a great deal to be explained. It 
may be true, as the author states, that the 
story of a nation or of a region begins 
with nature’s endowment of resources 
and their influence upon the culture of 
the people; but one wonders whether the 
historian, not so close to the problems of 
planning for the wise utilization of re- 
sources, might not have found more to 
say concerning the influences of Recon- 
struction and of industrialization or the 
interplay of political and economic in- 
terest groups and organizations. Dr. 
Odum has not overlooked these factors, 
of course, but he has not given them 
much weight in this analysis. A purely 
personal reaction of this reader, also, is 
that the book is somewhat marred by a 
style that is rhapsodic and lyrical in sev- 
eral chapters rather than incisive and 
analytic as it is in others. 


This book is no defensive apology for 
the South, but it does embody a plea, as its 
subtitle indicates, for a better balance 
among the various regions within the 
framework of American culture. And it 
is clear that this end cannot be attained 
merely by treating the South as “the na- 
tion’s Number 1 economic problem.” The 
problem is a much more subtle and diff- 
cult one, involving processes of inter- 
cultural contact and understanding that 
move slowly but that may, through 
careful planning, be adroitly speeded and 
guided. Fully aware of the obstacles that 
stand in the way, Dr. Odum is neverthe- 
less optimistic over the prospects of 
achieving again a kind of integration of 
the Southern with other regional cul- 
tures, a synthesis which he seems to feel 
prevailed at one time throughout the na- 
tion and which, in any case, he believes is 
necessary today. 

—ALLAN W. EIsTEr. 
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On Elisabet Ney 


TWO ROMANTICS AND THEIR IDEAL 
LIFE, by Vernon Locetns. Odyssey Press, 
New York, $3.50. 


ITHIN THE MEMORY of living man 

in Texas, Elisabet Ney was driving 
her buggy from Liendo Plantation near 
Hempstead, where she lived with her 
scientist husband, Edmund Montgomery, 
to the studio in Austin where she worked 
at her sculpturing. There are friends who 
still remember the artist and do her 
honor. 

Yet in the years since Elisabet’s death 
in 1907 and Edmund Montgomery’s in 
1911, the gossip and the speculation that 
buzzed around them—the man and wife 
who kept their own names and would not 
declare they were married—have crystal- 
lized into legend. Less account has been 
taken of the hope of finding “an ideal 
life” which brought the Montgomerys to 
America in 1871, than of Miss Ney’s 
habit of shocking provincial neighbors by 
working in trousers rather than in volu- 
minous skirts. As if the lives of the two 
colorful intellectuals who had dreamed 
of sharing with new friends their natural 
gifts and European training were not 
sufficiently fascinating, uninformed and 
careless feature-writers have improved 
on ascertainable fact. One pseudo-bi- 
ography, the work of a Texas newspaper- 
woman apparently more interested in 
salable sensation than accuracy, displayed 
Miss Ney as a femme fatale and gave fur- 
ther currency to fiction about the Mont- 
gomerys. 

But happily there are correctives to 
this sort of nonsense. The interested stu- 
dent may examine, at Southern Methodist 
University, most of the scientific and 
philosophic library and papers which, 
after Edmund Montgomery’s death and 
until Dr. I. K. Stephens secured them for 
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S. M. U., lay unregarded at Liendo. Dr. 
Stephens has for years gathered material 
on the life of the naturalized Texas 
philosopher-scientist, and Morris Keeton, 
a former student of Dr. Stephens, wrote 
his doctoral dissertation at Harvard on 
the philosophy of Montgomery; a portion 
of his findings recently appeared in the 
SOUTHWEST Review (Spring, 1947). 

In Two Romantics and Their Ideal 
Life Vernon Loggins, Texas-born pro- 
fessor at Columbia University, has drawn 
upon the considerable body of source ma- 
terial in Texas, England, and Germany 
to give the joint careers of Elisabet Ney 
and Edmund Montgomery the careful, 
scholarly, honest, and intelligently sym- 
pathetic treatment they have deserved. 
Beginning with Miss Ney as a child in 
Germany (her father was a cousin of the 
distinguished French Marshal Ney), he 
traces the development of her genius as 
a fashionable sculptor and as an indi- 
vidualist. She and the handsome young 
Scottish medical student Edmund Mont- 
gomery, whom she met in Heidelberg, 
immediately recognized their spiritual 
affinity. From the start of their courtship, 
and throughout their long years of mar- 
ried life, they maintained an unwavering 
respect for each other, incorruptible by 
time or adversity. 

When the Franco-Prussian War ab- 
ruptly ended Elisabet’s work at the Ba- 
varian court of Ludwig II, Miss Ney and 
Montgomery faced the truth: the ideal 
life they visualized was impossible in a 
world dominated by a Kultur of might- 
makes-right. To be true to themselves, 
they must quit Europe. Their expected 
child must breathe a free air, the air of 
young, vigorous, beautiful America. 

Thomasville, Georgia, where they had 
a friend, was their home for two years. 
But in 1873, when they were in their late 
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thirties, they moved to Texas. On Liendo 
Plantation they lost their first son, tasted 
the bitterness of the unfiliality of their 
second child, Lorne (whose rebelliousness 
was hardly his own fault), and for 
thirty-five more years companionably 
worked at their different professions. 
Montgomery sought for an answer, by 
microscopic study of cells, to the ques- 
tion: What is life? He contributed to 
scientific journals, and wrote for such 
philosophic publications as Monist, Mind, 
and the Journal of Speculative Phil- 
oso phy. 

Miss Ney, whose gallery of European 
portraits already included such celebrities 
as Bismarck, Schopenhauer, King George 
V of Hanover, Ludwig II of Bavaria, and 
Garibaldi (but never the Pope, or Queen 
Victoria as has been claimed by biogra- 
phers before Vernon Loggins), made a 
whole new gallery of American portraits, 
chiefly Texan. Besides the famous stand- 
ing figures of Sam Houston and Stephen 
F. Austin, which are in the Hall of 
Statuary in the national Capitol at Wash- 
ington, and also in the state Capitol at 
Austin, she made busts or medallions of 
Oran Milo Roberts, Julius and Joanna 
Runge, John H. Reagan, Caroline Pease 
Graham, Swante Palm, William Jennings 
Bryan, Albert Sidney Johnston, and 
Helen Marr Kirby. Likenesses of Edmund 
Montgomery and of her son, Lorne, are 
among the portraits in her studio in 
Austin. 


Dr. Loggins, in presenting the two ro- 
mantic idealists who were ahead of their 
time and in consequence too often won 
ridicule for what now seems perfectly 
reasonable, writes with admirable fair- 
ness and good taste. He corrects past libels 
yet resists the temptation to castigate the 
libelers. The persuasiveness of his style, 
the soundness of his documentation, and 
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the attractiveness of his subject make 
Two Romantics a biography of a high 
order, a desideratum for any student of 
the human heart. 

—SaRAH CHOKLA Gross. 


Provocative Evaluation 


THE SHAPERS OF AMERICAN FIC- 
TION, 1798-1947, by GrorcE SNELL. 
Dutton, New York. $3.75. 


HIS BOOK undertakes to evaluate 

American fiction by distinguishing 
four main traditions: the Romantic, the 
Apocalyptic, the Temperamentist, and 
the Realistic. It is an attempt, therefore, 
to offer a fresh appraisal, different from 
Van Doren’s or Quinn’s, and from such 
criticisms as Cargill’s, Kazin’s, Geismar’s, 
and Beach’s. The author is well-informed 
and readable, and his book offers a useful 
introduction to our major fiction writers. 
But it is an annoying book, too, because 
along with its occasionally illuminating 
judgments are opinions which strike this 
reviewer as erratically personal. 

Cooper, we are a little surprised to 
learn, “was one of America’s greatest 
‘improvvisatori’,” the forerunner of “the 
stuff of which Hollywood fables are 
made.” Of The Pilot the author says, 
“Neither Melville nor Conrad ever did 
anything more striking,” and he grows 
lyrical over the ending of The Prairie: 
“Not Hawthorne, Irving, Poe, or Brown 
approached this achievement.” He thinks 
Lionel Lincoln, of all his novels, shows 
greatest depth of insight.” We have read 
Lionel Lincoln, and while we agree that 
no novel of Cooper’s opens better, it soon 
bogs down in sheerest melodrama. Fur- 
thermore, it is not “the first novel about 
the American Revolution to deal accu- 
rately and impartially with that up- 
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heaval.” Cooper’s own The Spy has that 
distinction. On the other hand, when 
Snell says that Cooper’s later work suf- 
fers from the vigor of his didactic pur- 
pose, he is sound. That “there is never a 
fusion of character and incident with 
thesis and program,” is on the whole 
true, though a case might well be made 
for Satanstoe, which the author has ap- 
parently not read. 

Under the curious heading, “Apo- 
calyptics,” Mr. Snell considers the work 
of Charles Brockden Brown (whose 
Arthur Mervyn he compares to the works 
of Dostoevsky), Poe, Melville, Bierce, 
Hearn, and Faulkner. The lineal relation- 
ship of Poe and Melville is not nearly so 
potent as he would have us believe, and 
Omoo very definitely does not mark an 
advance over T'ypee. Mardi does not 
“satirize most of the nations of earth,” 
only three or four. As “no Faulkner 
novel,” the author rightly observes, “ever 
adds up to the excellence of its parts,” 
praise goes instead to the short stories, 
““A Rose for Emily,” “That Evening Sun 
Go Down,” and “The Bear.” 

Another curious grouping is that of 
“Temperamentists”: Irving, James, 
Wharton, Cather, Hemingway, Wolfe, 
and Steinbeck. Are not all writers “‘tem- 
peramentists,” and would not a division 
bringing out social and economic pat- 
terns have suited better here? The author 
ignores Irving’s more marked influence 
on Paulding, Kennedy, Mitchell, Long- 
fellow, and Bret Harte, when he avers 
that “Hawthorne alone inherited to any 
striking degree his method and manner.” 
Snell underrates Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, and curiously omits Ellen 
Glasgow altogether. Hemingway’s 
“*hard-boiled” attitude he probably 
rightly regards “a cloak for a strong 
strain of sentimentality,” a strain that 
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threatens Steinbeck also. Wolfe is ex- 
plained as “‘a sort of romantic superman 
against the unfriendly environment of 
an acquisitive culture,” words equally 
applicable to Jack London. 

In the final category, the “‘Realists,” 
the discussion begins with patronizing 
words for Howells, whose famous “‘grass- 
hopper” was “only a stuffed specimen, 
without insides.” It remained for Crane 
and Norris, Dreiser and Dos Passos—and 
particularly Farrell, for whom Snell has 
inordinate respect—to examine the vis- 
cera. The discussion of Mark Twain fol- 
lows Brooks’ long since outmoded legend 
of the hen-pecked artist. Missing alto- 
gether are Sinclair Lewis, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, and Sherwood Anderson. 

This is a readable, provocative, but too 
personalized account of American fiction 
and its shapers. 

—ErRnsEstT E. LEIsy. 


Shakespeare Criticism 
PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE, Volume 
Il, by Harvey GRANVILLE-BaRKER. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton. 
$5.00. 


HE SECOND VOLUME of this Amer- 

ican edition of Granville-Barker’s 
essays on certain Shakespeare plays, 
though treating less generally acclaimed 
dramas than those covered in the previous 
volume, is on several counts a more sig- 
nificant publication. The longest “pre- 
face,” 150 pages on Coriolanus, has not 
heretofore been printed. It is easily the 
most illuminating discussion of this un- 
popular tragedy now available. Another, 
on Othello, of almost equal length and 
perhaps even more provocative, first ap- 
peared in England only last year, while 
for Julius Caesar, in still another incisive 
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essay, the author has revised his previous 
analysis of Cassius. Prefaces to Romeo 
and Juliet and Love’s Labour's Lost, both 
sketchily handled in the English edition 
some twenty years ago, are reprinted 
without change, save for adoption of 
American habits of orthography. One 
can only sigh at the absence of any index; 
but the distinguished critic, playwright, 
and producer had no opportunity to pre- 
pare one, or even to correct printer’s 
proofs. His death in Paris last August 
while working on a preface for Macbeth 
is a matter for profound regret. 

At the outset of the chapter on 
Coriolanus the author characterizes the 
play as “the work of a man who knows 
what the effect of each stroke will be and 
wastes not one of them. . . . Shakespeare 
has been charged, in an age apt to be 
prejudiced in its favor, with bias against 
the populace. Allow for a little harmless 
ridicule and it is really not so.” Again, 
Coriolanus “is about the least sympa- 
thetic of Shakespeare’s heroes, and he is 
first shown to us in his unloveliest light,” 
but he is “‘as consistent and solid a figure 
as Shakespeare ever put in motion.” The 
critic insists that faults of the hero, which 
directly cause his downfall, are pointed 
up for us just as clearly as his virtues, 
that he is “vulnerable in the simplicity of 
his affections as son, husband, father. 
Pure patriot, by his unquestioning lights; 
his life his country’s! As a politician, a 
fool!” Granted that the two Tribunes are 
comic villains, they yet mislead plebeians 
more intelligent and honest than they 
themselves. Closest to Granville-Barker’s 
heart is the character of Menenius, pic- 
tured as a shrewd but lovable old man, 
sticking by Coriolanus to the verge of the 
actual ordeal, then cruelly repulsed and 
quitting him “with almost comic misgiv- 
ing, to return at the first moment as 
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proud as a nurse of a well-behaved child 
at a party.” 

Othello appears to have aroused in 
Granville-Barker less unqualified admira- 
tion than might be expected from one so 
intimately experienced in stagecraft. He 
thinks that the story is by no means im- 
proved in the course of its compression 
into drama, and that it takes all Shake- 
speare’s skill as a craftsman to save it from 
collapse at its crux. Certain changes were 
necessary to procure continuous action in 
the drama. Shakespeare always stresses 
this continuous action, but in doing so he 
almost destroys the credibility of the 
play. The handkerchief episode, trivial in 
itself, is essential to the plot. Greatness in 
the tragedy is attained by the clash of 
characters: Iago and Othello, Desdemona 
and Emilia. To the familiar “temptation 
scene” the author devotes some fifteen 
pages of trenchant and thorough analysis. 


Some commentators on the first vol- 
ume of the Prefaces tend to look on their 
writer merely as an actor and producer 
in contradistinction to academic Shake- 
speare scholars.Such a view does his work 
serious injustice. Granville-Barker’s learn- 
ing shows in his meticulous investigation 
of textual problems, even to punctuation 
as well as wording; the authority of stage 
directions, whether original with Shake- 
speare or others; the choice of readings be- 
tween Folio and Quarto; various annota- 
tions in the Furness Variorum; the mis- 
takes of Dover Wilson’s fancyings; the 
pronunciation of Corioles. Footnotes 
abound, but the reader will unquestion- 
ably profit immensely from the pro- 
ducer’s practical knowledge and shrewd 
insight into staging effects. The pleasure 
of reading the book is greatly enhanced 
by such descriptions as that of Mercutio, 
“dominating the stage with his lusty pres- 
ence, vomiting his jolly indecencies”; or 


that of Iago, “the adroit, intuitively ex- 
temporizing artist-actor-charlatan.” 
With line-by-line interpretation of some 
of the plays, the longer “prefaces” be- 
come in effect well-annotated editions of 
the dramas. 

These beautifully printed American 
volumes take rank at once among the few 
great works of Shakespeare criticism, 
placing Granville-Barker beside Kittredge 
and Stoll in the second quarter of this 
century, where Bradley stands alone in 
the first quarter. 

—RoBeErT ADGER Law. 


The Authentic Mexico 


SONORA SKETCH BOOK, by Joun W. 
Hirton. Macmillan, New York. $5.00. 


Qui ESTA, aqui estd! Naranjas, papa- 
yas, platanos! Botellas, botellas! Ta- 
cos! Paletas! Pan, pan, pan! Fresas, peras 
. . « With such native color, John Hil- 
ton brings a part of Mexico to life. The 
taste, smell, noise, beauty, and ugliness 
of Sonora are here sympathetically han- 
dled by a man who knows the state 
well. Gem-collector, photographer, gar- 
dener, amateur paleontologist -ornitho- 
logist - mineralogist - botanist - zodlogist, 
the talented author contributes much to 
a new approach. Sonora Sketch Book is 
the outgrowth of eight years of inter- 
mittent travel through the region; it is 
no tourist book hastily flung together, 
but a work of reflection and maturity. 
People and places come to life with un- 
common vividness. Chapters begin remi- 
niscently: ““The sketch of a saddle maker 
reminds me . . . My drawing of a small 
crab, with her young tucked under her 
tail, brings back memories . . . ” The 
chapter titles, too, are original and convey 
the book’s flavor: “The Beggar Who 
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Smelled of Violets,” “The Love Life of 
the Jumping Bean,” “The Funeral that 
Came Too Late.” 

The region covered is that around 
Hermosillo, Magdalena, Guaymas, Te- 
popa, Alamos, Guirocoba, Nogales, and 
remote desert locales where few Amer- 
icans have gone. El corazon del pais— 
the heart of the country—is something 
that Hilton makes every effort to express, 
and his pencil sketches help unify the 
book. Sonora is an arid land similar to 
southern Arizona, southern California, 
and parts of Spain. Abandoned haciendas, 
ghost towns and forgotten mines are the 
pocks that mar its face. Its stony peaks 
hear the rattle of fast antelope and deer; 
its Golfo de California leaps with fish and 
birds and an ambiente almost Tahitian; 
its canyons hide bird songs, tropical vege- 
tation and heat: 


Every part of the day was like the move- 
ment of a great symphony of sound and color. 
The early morning was heralded by the 
screaming of macaws that flew in pairs from 
their nests in the cliffs, to feed. Then came 
the chorus of small songbirds that filled the 
sunny forenoon. Flowers bloomed on every 
side; and butterflies, of countless species, put 
them to shame. Then came the quiet time 
when even the little creatures of nature seem- 
ed to take their siesta, and the sounds of the 
waterfalls in the canyon were the dominating 
theme. In the afternoon the cicadas began to 
hum in the trees; their drone blanketed every- 
thing else. Then, after the hush of sunset, the 
myriad water creatures took up the refrain. 
Some of the tree frogs trilled almost as shrilly 
as birds, and the bassos answered from the 
pools in the canyon. Sometimes, when the 
moon was bright, the call of the “lobo grande” 
(Sonoran timber wolf) could be heard from 
the cliff above. 


Memories like this have helped Hilton 
project the Mexico he came to love. His 
deserts are hot and dusty; his cantinas and 
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beggars are real; his tortillas and chicken 
taste right; his pigs and naked children 
are as nature itself. Don X, one of his 
friends, is a short story portrait; not even 
Plato and mathematics could obliterate 
for him the desert and its peasant loneli- 
ness, and drink had to drown the dis- 
appointments. Another character, the old 
Huera Pistola, could fight her fight to 
the end, a .45 on her belt, and a one-horse, 
decrepit wagon all that was left of a good 
freight-bullion business. 


I like the book’s humor and its amiable 
acceptance of the bad along with the 
good. The care that has gone into its 
pages serves to assure its authenticity: 
the thoroughgoing descriptions of place, 
the prehistoric and twentieth century 
animal and bird and fish life, the feeling 
for life that has a spaciousness because of 
its comradeship with nature and people 
bred close to cactus hills and lean moun- 
tains. While Hilton is sometimes overly 
sentimental and a little heavy-handed 
with his data, the general tone of his 
writing is commendable, as are the many 
pencil drawings. His architectural and 
landscape sketches are better than his 
renderings of people—these show a lack 
of knowledge of the anatomy of hands 
and feet. 

I shall often turn his pages for the 
sympathetic approach to my own remem- 
bered Mexico, for minutiae that make his 
book like conversation, for that linger- 
ing quality that says, “Greetings, amigo, 
sit down in the patio—and have a cig- 
arette.” Go to Sonora if you want to see, 
to live patiently, to exchange “adios” 
with peasants on dusty roads, to shop in 
mercados for luscious mangoes, for pine- 
apples from Culiacan, bananas brought 
by coasters, sugar cane by burro, venison, 
swordfish. . . . There will be hot choco- 
late in the evenings with pan de dulce, and 
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time to reflect on the day’s happenings, 
the week’s adventurous pace, the month’s 
calendar of new things—mental sketches 
for a lifetime’s memories. 

—Paut A. BaRTLETT. 


For Soil Conservation 


A SECOND LOOK, by Epwarp H. Faux- 
NER. University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, $2.00. 


N° SUBJECT is of more importance to 
the stability of the Texas economy 
than soil conservation, the proper use 
of the land. Texans have become more 
and more industry-minded, at the ex- 
pense of soil-consciousness; but even the 
merchant on Main Street and the average 
homeowner need to realize that without 
a hinterland of prosperous farmers there 
can be no permanent prosperity for the 
average city. 

In A Second Look Edward H. Faulk- 
ner emphasizes a controversial aspect of 
soil conservation and adds considerable 
heat to the already hectic debate on the 
subject of what is meant by the “proper 
use of land.” Faulkner attacks the long- 
established theory that soil fertility is a 
bank account, subject to depletion 
through overuse. Most of our Texas farm- 
ers and landlords, under the old theory, 
are bankrupt simply because their soils 
are exhausted. But the big question, says 
Faulkner, is whether our whole approach 
to soil use and the restoration of fertility 
is not erroneous. Faulkner may have 
something there. Man learns slowly and 
often has been forced to discard out- 
moded concepts in the light of experience. 

Faulkner is not by any means alone in 
his contention that the organic content of 
the soil is the key to its continuing pro- 
ductivity. Humus (organic matter) cer- 
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tainly is essential, as it maintains a proper 
texture in the soil and increases its water- 
holding capacity, to say nothing of pro- 
viding a suitable home for bacteria. If we 
realize that those microorganisms actually 
take nitrogen from the atmosphere and 
store it in the soil, we immediately get 
Faulkner’s point. But we often overlook 
this fact and keep emphasizing the place 
of legumes in our crop rotation. 

Legumes are of inestimable value in 
storing nitrogen in the soil—as well as in 
the crop itself, which can then be fed with 
profit to livestock. But soil fertility can 
also be maintained and, indeed, steadily 
increased by keeping a proper top mulch 
on the land, provided rain falls often 
enough to bring land and atmospheric 
conditions into proper balance. 

The question arises immediately in 
most of Texas and other vast areas of the 
semiarid Southwest and West as to what 
quantity of rainfall is necessary during 
the growing season. Water is the severely 
limiting factor in Southwestern crop pro- 
duction. 

Accustomed in his research to a region 
which enjoys a normally better distri- 
buted rainfall than that of the Southwest, 
not only through the cropping season but 
practically all year, Faulkner may have 
lost sight of the limitations which nature 
places upon such vast soil reserves as those 
of most of Texas, western Oklahoma, and 
the Great Plains region—all of which 
areas for a century have been busily trans- 
forming their grasslands into cultivated 
fields. That this treatment of semiarid 
land borders on misuse goes without say- 
ing. The Soil Conservation Service and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists for years have warned against 
the plowing up of grasslands in areas 
which nature doubtless intended to re- 
main as an animal range. Under the fierce 
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sun of Texas and other Southwestern 
and Western areas bacteria have little 
chance to develop, nor does organic mat- 
ter build up as rapidly as in moister re- 
gions where plant growth is more rapid 
and where dry winds do not so frequently 
carry off the precious humus. 

The Dust Bowl years of the 1930’s have 
not been forgotten by farmers whose 
crops were ruined in that dismal period, 
but the lure of two-dollar wheat has again 
turned millions of acres of recently re- 
stored grassland into hit-and-miss grain 
fields. The hum of the tractor and the 
whir of the machine combine are music 
to the ears of the High Plains farmer, who 
rarely stops to consider the cost to his soil 
and himself of what might be termed a 
flirtation with ruin. Much of what Faulk- 
ner says, therefore, is more directly appli- 
cable to the East, North and Deep South 
than it is to the Southwest, and in those 
other regions many of the practices which 
he advocates undoubtedly may have a 
proper place. The only way to prove a 
theory right or wrong, however, is to put 
it in actual practice. But it is the vast area 
given over to dryland farming, compris- 
ing 98 per cent of the total of all tilled 
land in the West and Southwest, that con- 
stitutes the barrier to the progressive up- 
building of a permanent colony of micro- 
organisms beneficial to crop growth and 
production of humus. 

Faulkner holds out for grass as a soil 
conserver because it annually renews it- 
self from its dead remains—the litter left 
on the ground. On the great ranches of 
West Texas and other states, however, 
cattle eat the grass down to its very roots 
and not much is left to become humus. It 
isin the application under practical condi- 
tions such as these that many soil theories 
are shattered. The various soils regions of 
the United States, to say nothing of the 
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continent or of the world as a whole, pre- 
sent their own particular problems which 
must be met in terms of what has been the 
actual, tested practice over many years. 
Science and research must, of course, first 
blaze the trail the land user will eventual- 
ly follow. 

Organic farming is assuming more and 
more importance in the whole question 
of scientific land use. Organic matter, 
through its deposition during the ages, 
has made the surface of our earth habit- 
able by providing a foundation for the 
growth of plants and thus for the sus- 
taining of animal life. Modern man, sur- 
rounded as he is by machines of every 
kind, is apt to forget that fact. It would 
pay many people to read Faulkner’s little 
book just to learn some basic facts about 
soils and their place in the scheme of 
nature. 

There is no place in soils science for too 
narrow a Viewpoint as to what constitutes 
proper management. What may be good 
for the land in one place may be poison in 
another. Everything depends in the last 
analysis upon time, place, and types of 
land and the crops to be grown. 

On the whole it is true that nature has 
built her topsoil through the ages by an 
annual deposit of dead organic material 
with whatever minerals it may contain. 
If, as the result of such building up over 
centuries, nature has produced a fertile 
soil, it still may be a question whether 
that soil is properly balanced for the crops 
it is to grow. It may contain too much 
nitrogenous matter and induce too rapid 
growth and too little fruit. That is where 
science comes in. Man can improve his 
soil by using available knowledge. He 
needs to give it as great a waterholding 
capacity as possible, especially in our 
semiarid Southwest. 

Plowman’s Folly, Faulkner’s highly 
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controversial book of several years ago, 
probably aroused greater and more in- 
telligent interest in the field of land use 
than any other book to date. The preser- 
vation of the land surface (the organic 
layer) in its proper relationship to the 
crops to be grown has much merit. To 
bury too deeply a rich topsoil and bring 
to the surface a largely inert clay is folly 
of the first order. But whether a too rich 
soil, from the organic matter standpoint, 
can be handled by modern implements at 
the farmer’s command, without en- 
tanglement of roots and partly decayed 
plant stems, is something yet to be de- 
termined on an individual basis. 

There never was a time when agricul- 
ture was in greater need of sound know- 
ledge than now. The large and the small 
farm operator, as well as the landowner, 
who often lives in the city, should keep 
abreast of the latest in soil information. 
The reading of books such as A Second 
Look will help to stimulate basic thinking 
and provide the incentive to love the land 
and to care for it properly. 

—VicTor H. SCHOFFELMAYER. 


Folklore Annual 
MEXICAN BORDER BALLADS AND 
OTHER LORE, edited by Mopy C. Boat- 


RIGHT. Publication of the Texas Folk-Lore 
Society XXI. Austin. 


S TUDENTS of Texas folklore have learn- 
ed to look forward eagerly to the 
publication of the Texas Folk-Lore So- 
ciety annual. This latest volume has much 
to commend it not only to the folklorist 
but to the general reader as well. 

Perhaps the best way to suggest the 
breadth of material in the volume is to 
list the sections and authors: “‘Corridos 
of the Mexican Border,” Brownie Mc- 
Neil; “The Envious and the Envied Com- 
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padres,” Wilson M. Hudson; “Do Rattle- 
snakes Swallow Their Young?” J. Frank 
Dobie; “Folktales of the Alabama- Cou- 
shatta Indians,” Howard N. Martin; 
“John Tales,” J. Mason Brewer; “The 
Literary Growth of the Louisiana Bull- 
frog,” Robert T. Clark; and “In Defense 
of Mrs. Mann,” Andrew Forest Muir. 

Though all these articles are interest- 
ing, J. Frank Dobie’s piece merits special 
mention as a lively account of a question 
that still affords conversation for scien- 
tists and laymen alike. It is a question he 
does not try to answer. At the end he says, 
“I repeat that I affirm nothing, that I 
merely transmit.” But the stories he trans- 
mits are enough to make the lay reader 
range against the scientist. 

Also of special interest is Brownie Mc- 
Neil’s article presenting with words and 
music a sampling of the vast amount of 
material he has collected on the Texas- 
Mexican border. His notes and comments 
on the origins of the ballads make in- 
structive and entertaining reading. 

This volume demonstrates again the 
valuable work being done by the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society and should bring new 
members and support for the or- 
ganization. 

—Wr.iaM A. OWENS. 


Fearsome Travels 


THE JOURNEY OF THREE ENGLISH- 
MEN ACROSS TEXAS IN 1568, by E. 
DeGo yer. The Peripatetic Press, El Paso. 
$5.00. 

— Hak uytT, who although he 

“stayed home became the foremost 
traveler of his day,” was not a man of 
strong convictions, apparently. In the 
first edition of his great work, The Prin- 
cipall Navigations, Voiages and Discov- 
eries of the English Nation (1589), he 
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printed a remarkable account of a des- 
perate journey made by three English- 
men overland through a vast territory 
of the New World: from near Tampico 
north to New Brunswick, where a 
French ship picked them up and returned 
them to Europe. But in the second and 
other editions of Hakluyt’s book this 
tale was omitted because Hakluyt had 
begun to entertain certain doubts re- 
garding the truthfulness of the report. 
As this first edition of Hakluyt’s work 
has become rare, readers have long been 
deprived of David Ingram’s marvelous 
descriptions of what he and his com- 
panions saw in aboriginal America. 


Now E. DeGolyer has made this amaz- 
ing story available once more in a new 
book of the Peripatetic Press: The Jour- 
ney of Three Englishmen Across Texas 
in 1568. In a well-phrased and scholarly 
essay Mr. DeGolyer brings forth quite 
convincing arguments supporting his 
contention that the inaccuracies in the 
report are of an understandable and gen- 
erally minor nature, and certainly are not 
of such gravity as to justify its complete 
abandonment. Readers interested in the 
early history of the Southwest are in- 
debted to Mr. DeGolyer for reviving 
and preserving an account which surely 
should not have been allowed to languish 
unseen on the shelves of rare book collec- 
tions. 

Richard Browne and Richard Twide 
were the other two Englishmen who 
accompanied David Ingram on the long 
journey. These men at their own request 
were put down on the coast of Mex- 
ico in October, 1568, from a greatly 
overloaded English ship carrying sur- 
vivors of an encounter with the Span- 
ish fleet. Out of the 114 who came 
ashore, some went this way and some 
that; a good many fell in Indian at- 
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tacks and quite a few were taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards. But Ingram, Browne, 
and Twide kept their course northward 
through all disasters, and traversed “great 
plaines, as large & as fayre in many 
places as may be seene, being as plaine 
as a board”—presumably, as Mr. DeGol- 
yer points out, the prairies of Texas. 


More than just a word should be given 
the appearance of The Journey of Three 
Englishmen Across Texas in 1568: the 
book is by all means one of the most 
attractive products of Carl Hertzog’s 
talent as designer and printer. Mr. De- 
Golyer’s essay is set in Garamond and 
printed by letterpress, while the facsimile 
pages from Hakluyt’s Voyages (setting 
forth David Ingram’s account) are ‘re- 
produced by offset. The paper is a fine 
English handmade stock. The gray bind- 
ing features a footprint design across the 
front, neatly diagonal. 

There are a frontispiece and center- 
spread map by José Cisneros, both backed 
up with buff tint to produce a pleasing 
effect of depth and life. The frontis- 
piece, three small windswept figures scur- 
rying along in the corner of the picture 
under a limitless Texas sky, with tall 
prairie grasses whipping at their heels, 
catches the spirit of the early Southwest 
with beautiful precision. One could wish 
that the excellent jacket drawing of the 
three travelers could also have found a 
place inside the book. 

E. DeGolyer is a contributing editor of 
the SourHwest Review, and his essay 
was first printed in the magazine (Win- 
ter 1941) together with a literal tran- 
script in modern type of David Ingram’s 
story. Mr. DeGolyer’s latest book is in- 
deed a worthy successor to his earlier 
volume from the Peripatetic Press, Frank 
Hamilton Cushing’s My Adventures in 
Zuni. —ALLEN MAXWELL. 
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About Our Contributors 


Avip BoTTER’s dispatches from 
Washington have been a front- 
page feature of The Dallas Morning 
News in recent months. Before his assign- 
ment to the News bureau in the capital, 
Mr. Botter had specialized in the report- 
ing of labor news in the Southwest, and 
Review readers got his ideas on union 
plans for organizing the region in an 
article, “Labor Looks at Texas” (Spring 
1946). 


ERRY CAULEY hastens to state that 

he is a native Texan and only re- 
cently moved to Indiana University, 
where he is now a member of the eco- 
nomics faculty. 


Frank Dosie returned to Austin 
* in August from a six weeks’ trip 
through the Rocky Mountains country, 
where he “learned a lot more about coy- 
otes and Charlie Russell.” Mr. Dobie’s 
present article for the Review, “Coyote: 
Hero-God and Trickster,” will appear in 
his next book, for the writing of which 
he has been on leave from the University 
of Texas English department. 


P* ALEXANDER BARTLETT writes 
and sketches with almost equal facil- 
ity; his work has appeared consistently 
in a number of literary magazines. The 
Mexican setting of “Barley Water” is 
intimately familiar to him, as he lived for 
a number of years in Mexico, writing 
and studying in Mexico City and Guada- 


lajara. Mr. Bartlett now makes his home 
in Dallas. 


HARLEs I, GLICKSBERG teaches Eng- 

lish at Brooklyn College. A native 
of Warsaw, Poland, he received his edu- 
cation at the College of the City of New 
York, Columbia, and Pennsylvania. He 
is author of Walt Whitman and the Civil 
War and has contributed to numerous 
periodicals in Canada and the United 
States articles on such subjects as the 
philosophy of science, general semantics, 
literary criticism, Negro culture, and 
aesthetics. “If I must wear a label,” Mr. 
Glicksberg says, “I suppose I would call 
myself a scientific humanist. I am op- 
posed to literary surrealism, psychoana- 
lysed aesthetics, Marxism as applied to lit- 
erature, the cult of obscurity in poetry.” 


« coTT GREER, now living in California, 
is a native of Waco and a former 
student at Baylor University. His first 
collection of poems was brought out last 
year under the title The Landscape Has 
Voices. In regard to his poem in this issue 
of the Review, Mr. Greer has the follow- 
ing comment: “I am interested in the 
reality that underlies the machine-made 
myth, that network of nonsense whose 
spider is New York City and the adver- 
tising agencies. I believe that reality is 
necessarily local—sensuous and immedi- 
ate, rather than abstract. Since, however, 
one value of a poet is a world view, the 
symbol is a necessity for statement at 
once sensuous, immediate, and having 
significance beyond the immediate. For 
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this reason, I am trying to develop the 
rich possibilities of landscape, American 
landscape, as symbol. I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in ‘Cathedrals’.” 


ERRY BywATERs earlier this year found 
himself in the thick of a nation-wide 
battle between sponsors of modern art 
and devotees of the more traditional 
schools. As Director of the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts Mr. Bywaters is contin- 
ually in the position of trying to satisfy 
remarkably divergent tastes and assuage 
violent preferences among the various 
trends in the art world, and he has been 
more successful in this endeavor than a 
good many others; it was in Los Angeles, 
not Dallas, that excluded artists picketed 
a “modern” exhibition. In “Southwest- 
ern Art Today” Mr. Bywaters answers 
his critics, taking without equivocation 
a stand for art unconfined and free in 
expression. 

Mr. Bywaters has been writing about 
art in the SourHwEsT Review for twen- 
ty years, and for a year (1934) he edited 
his own magazine, Contemporary Arts of 
the South and Southwest. He is a typog- 
rapher of taste and judgment, a teacher 
of talent, a book illustrator of note, and, 
of course, one of the leading artists in an 
art-conscious region. 

The illustrative section following Mr. 
Bywaters’ article presents examples of 
painting and sculpture in the survey ex- 
hibition of Southwestern art current at 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts during 
the summer. 


5 yw MAHONEY commemorates in his 
article the hundredth anniversary of 
the drastic retribution visited upon the 
treasonable San Patricio Battalion by the 
United States Army. This remarkable 
incident has been curiously neglected by 
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historians, or glossed over in a few lines. 
Lloyd Lewis gave the battalion a fuller 
mention than most in his article on the 
Mexican War in a recent issue of Life. 
Tom Mahoney, now a resident of 
Bronxville, New York, is a native of Dal- 
las and was educated at Southern Meth- 
odist University and the University of 
Missouri. His initial newspaper chore was 
on the Dallas News; jobs wth the El Paso 
Post, the United Press, and the Buffalo 
Times followed. After entering the mag- 
azine field as editor of Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Mr. Mahoney was associated edi- 
torially with Look and with Fortune; he 
has contributed articles to a number of 
national magazines, and also had a piece 
in the Review several years ago. He is.a 
brother of the artist, J. O. Mahoney 
(SouTHWEsT REviEw, Winter 1947). 


ARLAND CULLUM of Dallas is a jour- 
G nalism graduate of Southern Meth- 
odist University. Before Mrs. Cullum 
took up her current specialty of trade- 
magazine writing, she served a period as 
art critic for John Rosenfield’s Dallas 
News amusements page, and at that time 
conceived the interest which has culmi- 
nated in “The Rosenfield Legend.” Read- 
ers of the Review are familiar with a 
phase of Mrs. Cullum’s subject that she 
failed to mention: Mr. Rosenfield has in 
addition to everything else found time 
to be a contributor to the magazine (as 
early as 1928, with “The Movie Talks”) 
and to write an introduction to the vol- 
ume of Dallas Little Theater plays pub- 
lished by the SourHwest Review in 
1942 (Three Southwest Plays). 


Epcar Hoover, a graduate of George 
* Washington University, has been 
Director of the Justice Department’s 
Federal Bureau of Investigation since 
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1924. His vigorous and consistent efforts 
to combat juvenile delinquency have 
won recognition from educators and 
many others in related fields. 


oy BepicHex’s article is a chapter 
from his new book, Adventures 
With a Texas Naturalist, which Double- 
day is publishing late in September. Mr. 
Bedichek’s other recent piece in the 
Review (“Davis Mountains Holiday,” 
Winter 1947) also appears in the new 
volume. From these two chapters Mr. 
Bedichek is afraid “Texas folk will get 
the impression that the whole book is 
about the Davis Mountains, whereas 
only three chapters are. For the most part 
I stay on the Edwards Plateau.” After a 
year’s leave of absence, the author re- 
turned to his position in the University 
of Texas Extension Division earlier this 
year. 


— MarsH is a young Califor- 


nian who is developing consider- 
able skill in the writing of short stories 
and poems. Another story by Mr. Marsh 
is scheduled for a later issue of the RE- 
VIEW. 


OHN T. FLANAGAN, formerly a mem- 

ber of the English department at 
Southern Methodist University, is now 
teaching at the University of Illinois. 
Long a student of midwestern United 
States, and editor of the regional anthol- 
ogy America Is West, Mr. Flanagan is 
well qualified to examine the little- 
known early novels through which Sin- 
clair Lewis developed his writing talent. 


HARLES SHIRLEY Potts, after twen- 
ty years as dean of Southern Meth- 
odist University’s law school, retired to 
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emeritus status on February 4, 1947, be- 
ing succeeded as dean by Robert G. 
Storey. Dean Potts is continuing to teach 
in the law school, however—beginning 
his fifty-fifth year of activity in the field 
of education in Texas. Before coming to 
S. M. U. in 1927 he had served on the 
faculties of Texas A. & M. College, the 
University of Texas, Harvard Law 
School, and Washington University; the 
teaching of economics, history and gov- 
ernment preceded his specialization in 
law. 

Continuing an interest in writing and 
publication begun in 1909 with his first 
book, Railroad Transportation in Texas, 
Dean Potts collaborated with E. C. Bar- 
ker and C. W. Ramsdell on A School 
History of Texas (1912), was one of the 
founders, and first editor, of the Texas 
Law Review, and was instrumental in the 
initiation of a similar journal at $.M.U.: 
Texas Law and Legislation, the first num- 
ber of which appeared this year. He was 
also chairman of the S.M. U. faculty 
Committee on Publications under whose 
sponsorship the University Press in Dal- 
las was established in 1937, and was active 
in publication and distribution of the 
first book issued by the Press, Samuel 
Wood Geiser’s Naturalists of the Fron- 
tier. As a member of S. M. U.’s Board of 
Publications Dean Potts is maintaining 
his activity on behalf of the Press’s pub- 
lications program. 

Dean Potts’s concern with the prob- 
lem of American tariff walls was evi- 
denced by an earlier article in the Re- 
view, “Our Tariff and World Prosper- 
ity” (Winter 1945), in which he fore- 
cast accurately the present world eco- 
nomic emergency caused largely by fail- 
ure of the United States to remove trade 
restrictions, 
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